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GERMANY. 

Consul  General  Julins  G.  Lay,  Berlin,  May  3. 

The  existence  of  the  European  war  and  the  reorganization  in  con- 
sequence thereof  has  caused  material  changes  in  German  commerce 
and  industry.  Official  statistics  and  reports  by  the  chambers  of 
commerce  are  not  published  for  the  present.  All  information  con^ 
cerning  trade  and  commerce  is  fragmentary  and  reflects  the  abnormal 
times  through  Avhich  German  industry  is  now  passing. 

The  vahie  of  the  exports  from  Germany  to  the  United  States,  as  de- 
clared at  23  American  consulates  and  14  consular  agencies,  during  1915 
amounted  to  $39,967,183,  as  compared  with  $150,406,714  in  1914  and 
$186,035,254  in  1913.  According  to  reports  coming  from  the  neutral 
countries  of  Europe,  Germany's  trade  with  such  countries  has  been 
materially  decreased,  largely  as  a  result  of  embargo,  blockade,  and 
contraband  restrictions.  Naturally  Germany's  foreign  trade  with 
the  countries  with  which  it  is  at  war  is  at  a  standstill.  As  a  result 
of  shipping  obstacles,  only  a  small  part  of  the  usual  quantities  of 
goods  can  be  imported  and  exported  from  Germany  to  Latin- America 
and  the  Far  East.  Germany's  trade  with  its  allies — Austria-Him- 
gnvy,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey — may  be  regarded  as  approaching 
normal. 
Exports  from  Berlin  for  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  invoiced  at  the  American 
consulate  general  at  Berlin  for  the  United  States  during  the  past 
two  years: 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Aluminum: 

Crude   

S6, 79S 
86,  749 

10. 148 
70, 188 
47, 359 
26, 093 

110,714 
122, 652 
157, 599 

28,918 
1,983 

18. 149 
104 

178, 769 
27, 477 
8,071 
144,022 
172, 499 
470,061 

Clocks,  watches,  and  parts. . 
Cotton,  manufactores  of: 

$94, 877 
152,637 

$13, 673 

$1,478 
6,597 
5,542 
60,845 
16, 859 
15,939 
64,027 

13, 899 

99, 101 
39, 524 
77,877 
163,606 
100,028 
42,061 
312,400 

1,812,319 

26,265 
12S,  194 

315,810 

218, 171 

19,577 

260, 139 

138,213 
180,832 

69,580 

Clothing 

13,030 

All  other 

Gloves 

32,033 

Beads                   

Hosiery 

45,848 

Laces 

25,223 

Yarn 

23,850 

Carbon  electrodes 

All  other 

53,374 

Cars  and  vehicles: 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china 

029,256 

All  other 

Electrioal  goods: 

Lamps  and  bulbs 

All  other 

Chemicals  and  drugs: 
Acid — 

3,769 

1,190 
35,224 

Lactic 

Feathers  and  flowers: 

Feathers,  fancy 

Tannic 

57,885 

Dextrin 

497 

Flowers,  artificial 

69,188 

Glycerin 

11,371 

Lanolin 

3,795 

3,167 

224, 827 

94, 177 

All  other 

85,463 

Preparations,  medicinal 

Glass  and  glassware: 

11,116 

All  other 

Another 

83,655 
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Articles. 


Glue  and  glue  size 

Hair: 

Animal 

Human 

Hides  and  skins: 

Calf 

All  other 

Household  goods 

India  rubber,  manufactures 
of: 

Scrap 

All  other 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
n.  e.  s.: 

Enamelware 

Forgings— ball  bearings. 

Machines — 

Adding 

Sewing 

All  other 

Leather  and  manufactures 
of: 

Glove  leather 

Leather  gloves 

All  other 

Meat  products: 

Sausage  casings 

All  other 

Metal: 

Wolfram 

All  others 

Mica 

Musical  instruments 

Oilcloth,  linoleum 


15, 266 
11,219 

1,539,747 
10, 647 
114,367 


22, 023 
18, 514 


727 

138, 753 

9,518 

143,939 

99, 520 


1915 


$17,864 
5,720 


15, 139 


159,334 
599,051 

14,025 

187,906 

213,037 

727 

479, 340 

6,497 

311 

86,471 

265, 810 
270, 221 
109,417 

49,404 
78, 251 
10, 863 

117,181 

7,594 

8, 575 
109 

G,  285 
7,748 
23,008 
52, 130 


Articles. 


Oils: 

Mineral 

Vegetable 

Paints 

Paper  and  manufactures  of: 

Books  and  printed  mat- 
ter  

Chromes  and  photos. . . 

Lithographs 

Paper  stock 

Post  cards 

Another 

Perfumes  and  cosmetics... 

Photo  goods,  films 

Plants  and  trees 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of: 

Artificial  silk 

Silk  clothing 

Spirits,  wines,  etc.: 

Kummel 

Wines 

Starch,  potatoes 

Tin 

Toys 

Umbrellas  and  sticks 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of: 

Astrakhans 

Carpets 

Cloth 

Clothing 

Wool  yarn 

All  other 

AH  other  articles 

Total 


$8, 261 

963 

1,102,494 


146,768 
316,433 

165,349 
76,484 

177,768 

251,382 
32,093 

256, 822 
16,003 

67,447 
77,320 

57, 182 
7,527 
34,804 
95,381 
792, 157 
24, 685 

171,955 

48, 994 
183,147 
175,987 

53,537 

220,372 

1,201,283 


16,250,291 


1915 


$263,895 


23,455 

137,248 

129, 141 

2,395 

21,528 

49, 508 

5,859 

2,389 

22,311 

222, 735 
6,324 

5,236 

858 

1,710 


257,209 
10,080 

1,204 
165, 702 
7,201 
6,519 
5,218 
4,708 
658, 667 


As  shown  above,  there  was  a  deci'ea.se  of  $11,892,448  in  the  exports 
from  Berlin  to  the  United  States  during  1915  compared  Avith  the 
preceding  year.  [The  total  values  of  the  exports  from  other  con- 
sulates in  Germany  for  the  United  States  during  1915  were  published 
in  Commerce  Eeports  for  Feb.  26,  1910.] 

Exports  to  American  Insular  Possessions. 

There  w^as  a  large  decrease  in  the  exports  from  Berlin  to  the  Amer- 
ican insular  possessions,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures : 


Articles. 


TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


Cars  and  vehicles 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Laces 

All  other 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china 

ware 

Electrical  goods: 

Lamps  and  bulbs 

Another 

Glass  and  glassware: 

Optical  goods 

Another 

Iron  and  steel: 

Enamel  ware 

Forgings,  ball  bearings . . 

Machines,  adding 

Another 

Leather 

Metal 

Musical  instruments 

Paints 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Books  and  printed  mat- 
ter  , 

Postcards 

Another 


1914 


$654 
2,938 

180 
5,068 

22, 508 

123 

25,458 

185 
3,676 

27,289 

33,273 

814 

12,831 

167 

11,353 

3,080 

6,074 


943 


3,184 


$4, 870 


1,522 
1,835 


4,109 


315 


Articles. 


TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS— 

continued. 

Perfumes  and  cosmetics 

Photo  goods,  films 

Toys 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of: 

Clothing 

Wool  yarn 

Another 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


TO  H.iw.Yn. 

Glass  and  glassware:  Op- 
tical goods  

Iron  and  steel 

Mica 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Post  cards 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of. . 
All  other  articles 


Total. 


$1,318 

1,076 

252 

1,154 

199 

313 

39,360 


203,565 


409 
270 


1,333 


1915 


$1,582 


14,584 


29,206 


222 


197 


229 
C48 
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Labor  Conditions. 

Labor  conditions,  "which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  strongly 
influenced  by  the  recruiting  of  the  army,  have  now  settled  down  to  a 
degree  of  regularity.  A  large  amount  of  female  labor  has  been  intro- 
duced into  various  commercial  lines  where  male  labor  was  formerly 
employed.  In  a  nmnber  of  industries  the  importation  of  foreign 
laborers,  particularly  Scandinavian  and  Dutch,  has  substituted  the 
lack  of  domestic  labor.  The  Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports 
that  its  assistance  in  obtaining  foreign  labor  was  particularly 
solicited  by  the  local  meat  trade.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  now  ap- 
proximately 650,000  prisoners  of  war  employed  in  farming  and  indus- 
trial pursuits  in  Germany.  The  authorities  in  charge  of  the  funds  for 
insurance  against  sickness  continue  to  report  a  more  favorable  situa- 
tion than  in  times  of  peace.  As  a  result  of  the  emj^loyment  of  men 
partiall}'^  incapacitated  for  military  service  and  women,  the  statistics 
of  the  unemployed  of  the  Empire  have  been  materially  improved. 

Preliminary  figures  pertaining  to  the  number  of  strikes  during 
1915  have  just  been  published.  These  statistics  show  that  only  137 
strikes  were  entered  upon  during  1915,  compared  with  1,115  (cor- 
rected figure)  during  1914,  Likewise,  the  number  of  lockouts  de- 
creased from  108  in  1914  to  4  in  1915.  The  strikes  entered  upon  were 
of  comparatively  short  duration  as  compared  with  those  of  normal 
years.  In  no  case  did  they  extend  over  a  whole  branch  of  industry, 
but  were  generally  limited  to  several  factories  or  firms.  Over  half 
of  the  strikes  entered  upon  were  settled  by  compromise. 
Dividends  of  German  Companies. 

The  annual  statements  of  the  most  prominent  German  com]:)anies 
for  1915  show  that  the  number  of  companies  announcing  no  dividends 
for  the  year  was  relatively  small  compared  with  the  total  number 
reviewed.  It  also  appeare  that  an  excessive  decrease  in  dividends  was 
only  declared  in  a  minority  of  cases,  and  only  by  undertakings  that 
were  either  insufficiently  financed  originally  or  were  manufacturing 
articles  of  luxury  and  products  intended  for  export.  The  porcelain 
and  glass  industries  as  well  as  the  potash  works,  which  generally  ex- 
ported more  than  half  of  their  entire  production,  naturally  had  to 
declare  greatly  decreased  dividends  because  the  loss  of  exports  could 
not  be  replaced  in  other  ways.  The  cement  factories,  which  were  not 
in  the  best  of  condition  in  times  of  peace,  have  suffered  greatly. 

In  general,  decreased  dividends  were  reported  by  the  industrial 
lines  not  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  war  supplies.  The 
limitation  of  production  in  man}^  industries  has  not  only  been  caused 
by  a  decreased  demand  but  by  a  lack  of  producing  facilities.  The 
industrial  lines  in  which  relatively  high  dividends  were  announced 
are  principally  mill  products,  chemicals,  paper,  coal,  iron,  steel,  and 
the  textile  industries.  The  returns  show  that  the  railroads  and  bank- 
ing institutions  have  not  materially  suffered  from  the  war.  The 
"Allgemeine  Elelrtrizitats-Gesellschaf t "  (General  Electric  Co.),  Sie- 
mens &  Halske,  and  the  Krupp  Co.  have  all  declared  dividends 
of  12  per  cent  for  the  business  year  1915.  Krupp  reported  that  a 
dividend  of  12  to  24  per  cent  could  have  been  declared,  but  it  was 
preferred  to  use  the  excess  profit  of  50,000,000  marks  ($11,900,000) 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  reserve  funds  and  making  charitable 
gifts.    The  output  of  the  Krupp  works  for  the  year  1914-15  amounted 
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to  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  production  of  the  preceding  year, 
hirgely  on  account  of  the  enormous  military  demand.  The  firm  of 
Siemens  &  Halske  reports  its  production  to  have  been  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  last  few  years  before  the  war. 

Report  of  the  Reichsbank. 

Official  reports  upon  banking  and  finance  are  few.  The  published 
statement  of  the  Keichsbank  for  the  year  1915  furnishes  one  of  the 
best  available  criterions  to  judge  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Empire. 
According  to  the  annual  report  of  this  institution,  it  was  shown  that 
the  total  profits  for  1915  amounted  to  273,144,929  marks  ($65,008,493), 
as  against  133,298,813  marks  ($31,725,117)  for  1914.  Of  this  amount, 
20,488,221  marks  w-ere  used  to  cover  the  cost  of  administration, 
against  24,846,375  marks  in  1914.  The  cost  of  issuing  bank  notes 
was  estimated  at  3,066,877  marks,  compared  with  2,862,046  marks 
in  1914.  As  in  1914,  the  bank  remitted  1,865,730  marks  ($444,044) 
to  the  Empire.  As  a  compensation  for  the  abolishment  of  the  tax 
on  bills  of  exchange  the  Empire  received  100,000,000  marks  ($23,- 
800,000),  against  1,040,933  marks  ($247,742)  in  1914.  A  subsequent 
war  tax  amounting  to  14,300,000  marks  ($3,403,400)  was  paid  for  the 
year  1914.  The  reserve  fund  against  unsafe  claims  was  increased  by 
20,905,768  marks  ($4,975,573).  No  loss  from  securities  was  reported, 
as  a  year  ago.  The  net  profits  accruing  from  transactions  completed 
during  the  year  1915  aggregated  106,482,331  marks  ($25,342,795), 
as  compared  with  67,010,693  marks  ($15,948,545)  in  1914.  The  divi- 
dend apportioned  to  the  shareholders  amounted  to  8.98  per  cent, 
against  10.24  per  cent  in  1914  and  8.43  joer  cent  in  1913.  A  war- 
profit  tax  of  50,972,922  marks  ($12,131,555)  was  paid  into  the  Empire. 
Altogether,  the  total  amount  turned  into  the  Imperial  Treasury 
amounted  to  199,719,508  marks  ($47,533,243),  as  against  43,538,420 
marks  ($10,362,144)   in  1914. 

Gold  and  Metal  Reserve,  Etc. 

The  gold  reserve  of  the  Eeichsbank  increased  in  1915  by  352,000,000 
marks  ($83,776,000),  making  the  entire  accumidation  during  the 
war  1,192,000,000  marks  ($283,696,000),  thus  almost  doubling  the 
reserve  fund  of  the  bank.  The  latter  amounted  on  January  1,  1916, 
to  2,445,000,000  marks  ($581,910,000).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  gold  reserve  has  continued  to  increase  although  considerable 
amounts  of  gold  were  sent  to  foreign  countries  in  payment  for  food- 
stuffs and  other  articles  of  commerce  that  were  so  urgently  needed. 
The  total  metal  reserve  on  December  31,  1915,  amounted  to  2,477,000- 
000  marks  ($589,526,000).  The  practical  importance  of  the  credit 
loan  bills  issued  during  1915  has  somewhat  diminished  because  the 
Eeichsbank  regards  the  gold  reserve  as  sufficient  to  cover  the  legal 
requirements  for  such  issues. 

The  highest  accumulation  of  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  and  dis- 
counted treasury  bonds  during  the  year  was  on  September  30,  when 
the  figure  reached  7,470,000,000  marks  ($1,777,860,000)  ;  the  lowest 
point  reached  was  3,434,000,000  marks  ($817,292,000)  on  April  23; 
"while  the  average  accumulation  of  such  paper  was  reckoned  to  be 
4,530,000,000  marks  ($1,078,140,000).  The  t9tal  reserve  fund  for 
a  security  against  unsafe  claims  with  the  addition  made  during  the 
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year  was  brought  up  to  62,300,000  marks.  Among  the  liabilities  of 
the  Eeichsbank  the  circulation  of  notes  (Xotenumlauf )  increased 
in  1015  by  1,872,000,000  marks  ($415,530,000),  thus  bringing  the 
total  liabilities  up  to  0,918,000,000  marks  ($1,61:6,481:,000). 

The  Eeichsbank  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  been  of  great 
assistance  in  establishing  and  ordering  the  credit  and  exchange  con- 
ditions of  the  Empire.  Large  amounts  of  ready  money  had  to  be 
put  in  circulation.  The  fact  that  the  rate  of  exchange  on  the  mark 
showed  an  unfavorable  tendency  in  1915  (fluctuating  between  4.56 
and  5.28  marks  per  dollar)  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  impediments 
to  the  import  trade,  the  stagnation  of  maritime  transportation,  the 
movements  of  capital,  and  the  general  progress  of  the  war.  The 
Eeichsbank  has  continued  to  be  a  great  agency  in  floating  and  financ- 
ing the  war  loans,  furnishing  money  of  small  denominations,  and  in 
meeting  credit  demands  by  discounting  treasury  bonds. 

Condition  of  the  Berlin  Banking  Institutions. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  year  1915  was  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  German  banking  institutions  into  deposit  banks  and  the 
gradual  elimination  of  their  stock  exchange  and  commercial  features. 
This  condition  was  largely  caused  by  the  closing  of  the  bourse  and 
the  limitation  of  the  usual  industrial  banking  activities.  The  tasks 
and  obstacles  confronting  the  various  Berlin  banks  were  essentially 
the  same;  the  most  important  was  assisting  in  the  subscription  and 
collection  of  the  war  loans.  The  punctual  and  altogether  creditable 
operation  of  these  loans  is  a  result  largely  to  be  credited  to  the 
banks.  A  large  increase  of  investments  was  also  characteristic  of 
the  year  1915.  This  phenomena  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  bank 
depositors  became  to  a  large  extent  bank  creditors,  since  the  capital 
that  was  formerly  tied  up  in  commercial  pursuits  became  available. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  financing  of  industrial  operations 
almost  ceased  during  the  year,  credits  were  extended  in  a  few 
cases,  such  as  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  saltpeter,  yeast,  etc. 
The  reduced  demand  for  funds  in  industry  was  accompanied  by  a 
general  increase  of  capital  for  investment.  The  banks  could  easily 
suppl}^  the  demand  for  investments  by  placing  money  in  the  enter- 
prises supported  by  the  Central  Government,  the  State,  and  the 
communities.  On  checking  accounts  interest  was  generally  paid  at 
1^  per  cent,  while  on  current  accounts  the  rate  generally  allowed  was 
6  per  cent.  The  profits  from  stock-exchange  transactions  and  shares 
in  syndicates  and  combinations  Avere,  as  in  the  preceding  j'ear,  very 
small.  The  total  annual  receipts  from  stock-exchange  transactions 
by  the  i^rincipal  eight  Berlin  banks  amounted  to  onl}^  14,500,000 
marks  ($3,451,000),  as  compared  with  11,500,000  marks '($2,737,000) 
in  1914,  and  as  against  29,000,000  and  35,000,000  marks,  respectively, 
during  the  last  years  of  peace.  The  shareholders  of  all  the  principal 
Berlin  banks  received  as  dividends  in  1915  94,000,000  marks  ($22,- 
372,000),  which  is  about  the  amount  paid  in  the  last  year  of  peace 
(if  the  unfavorable  rate  of  exchange  is  not  reckoned  in  as  a  detri- 
mental feature).  The  Berlin  banks  have  only  slightly  increased 
their  stocks  of  Government  securities.  The  reports  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  the  Diskonto  Gessellschaft,  and  the  Dresdner  Bank  are  par- 
ticularly favorable. 
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Condition  of  German  Savings  Banks. 

Since  the  Eiiroi)ean  war  began  the  condition  of  the  German  sav- 
ings banks,  according  to  official  reports,  has  been  excellent.  In  re- 
vievring  the  returns  for  1915  the  report  states  that  the  increase  of 
capital  has  been  so  enormous  that  the  present  condition  can  not  be 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  time.  According  to  the  official 
statistics  for  1915.  the  total  amount  of  deposits  exceeded  the  with- 
drawals by  2,500,000,000  marks  ($595,000,000).  The  interest  on 
deposits  is  estimated  at  700,000,000  marks  ($100,000,000).  A  careful 
official  estimate  of  the  inflow  of  capital  into  the  German  savings 
banks  during  1915,  without  taking  into  account  the  subscriptions  of 
depositors  to  the  w\ar  loans,  brings  the  total  up  to  at  least  3,750,- 
000,000  marks  ($892,500,000).  The  report  states  that  fully  one-third 
of  the  increase  of  deposits  is  due  to  a  decrease  of  withdrawals. 

The  number  of  savings  bank  depositors  has  now  reached  a  figure 
never  before  attained  in  times  of  peace.  The  subscriptions  to  war 
loans  by  savings  bank  depositors  amount  to  4,500,000,000  marks 
($1,071,000,000),  of  which  4,250,000,000  marks  ($1,011,500,000)  were 
subscribed  during  the  calendar  year  1915.  On  account  of  the  enor- 
mous subscriptions  to  war  loans,  the  German  savings  banks  report 
a  deficit  of  from  500,000,000  to  000,000,000  marks  ($119,000,000  to 
$142,800,000).  During  1915  two  war  loans  were  floated,  (me  in  March 
for  9,000,000,000  marks  ($2,150,280,000),  and  another  in  September 
for  12,101,000,000  marks  ($2,880,038,000). 

Production  of  Coal,  Coke,  and  Briquets. 

Statistics  show  that  the  production  of  hard  coal  and  coke  during 
1915  amounted  to  only  77  per  cent  of  the  output  during  the  last 
normal  year  (1913),  Avhile  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  as  well 
as  briquets  has  increased  not  only  as  compared  with  1914,  but  also 
as  compared  with  1913.  The  total  production  of  various  varieties  of 
coal,  coke,  and  briquets  in  Germany  during  1915,  1914,  and  1913  is 
eiven  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 

Hard  coal. 

Bituminous 
coal. 

Coke. 

Briquets. 

Hard  coal. 

Bituminous. 

1915 

Metric  tons. 
146,712,350 
161,535,224 
191,511,154 

Metric  tons. 
88,369,554 
83,946,906 
87,116,343 

Metric  tons. 
26, 359, 430 
27,324,712 
32, 167, 716 

Metric  tons. 
6,392,484 

5, 948, 929 
5,823,776 

Metric  tons. 
23,350,464 

1914 

21,448,600 

1913 

21,417,979 

Output  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

The  production  of  steel  during  1915  amounted  to  13,187,010  tons, 
as  compared  with  14,940,212  tons  in  1914.  This  decrease  was  due  to 
labor  difficulties.  One  of  the  most  important  events  of  1915  to  the 
iron  and  steel  trade  was  the  effort  of  the  Thyssen  group  to  withdraw 
from  the  Steel  Works  Union  (Stahlwerke-Verband).  Conferences 
immediately  took  place,  and  a  compromise  was  reached,  as  a  result 
of  which  no  great  reorganization  of  the  Union  was  necessary. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  raw  iron  and  steel  in 
Germany,  by  months,  for  1914  and  1915: 


GERMANY. 


Months. 


January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

M^y 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 


Raw  iron. 


1914 


Metric  tons. 

1,566,505 

1,445,511 

1, 602, 714 

1,534,429 

1,607,211 

1,531,820 

1,501,944 

587,661 

580,087 

729,841 

788, 950 

853,881 


Metric  tons. 

874, 133 

803,623 

938,438 

938, 079 

985, 968 

993,490 

1,047,503 

1,050,610 

1,033,078 

1,076,343 

1,019,122 

1,029,144 


Steel. 


Metric  tons. 

Metric  tons. 

1,583,783 

902,730 

1,458,092 

940,015 

1,597,111 

1,098,273 

1,487,623 

1,012,334 

1,588,972 

1,020,515 

1,557,870 

1,020,515 

1,627,345 

1, 138, 478 

566,822 

1, 158, 702 

603,223 

1,174,350 

900, 201 

1,215,287 

900,020 

1,192,817 

941, 399 

1,162,895 

Outlook  in  the  Machine  and  Machine-Tool  Industry. 

Several  prominent  trade  publications  for  the  machine  industry 
report  that  conditions  improved  during  last  year,  as  compared  with 
1914.  This  fact  has  been  evidenced  by  an  increase  in  dividends  de- 
clared by  many  of  the  prominent  machinery  manufacturers.  The 
machine-tool  industry  has  been  able  to  easily  adapt  itself  to  military 
demands,  and  the  output  has  consisted  principally  of  war  products. 
In  a  few  cases  tool  manufacturers  have  taken  up  the  production  of 
projectiles. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  satisfactory  condition  of  the  machine- 
tool  industry,  complaints  were  heard  of  the  limited  supplies  of  raw 
metal.  In  order  to  remedy  this  difficulty  an  office  was  organized  in 
Berlin  to  effect  the  release  of  the  necessary  quantities  of  raw  mate- 
ials,  all  of  which  were  placed  under  Government  control.  Manufac- 
turers' prices  upon  machine  tools  were  raised  about  30  per  cent,  while 
those  of  jobbers  and  dealers  increased  50  to  100  per  cent.  Since  the 
imports  of  machine  tools  from  America  have  ceased,  the  local  manu- 
facturers report  an  improvement  of  the  domestic  market  and  state 
that  this  improvement  has  partially  compensated  them  for  their 
losses  in  exports.  The  manager  of  a  large  German  association  of  ma- 
chine manufacturers  states  that  the  inland  production  of  coal,  iron, 
and  steel  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  machine  manufacturers  have 
been  able  to  export  some  of  their  products  to  neutral  States  during 
the  war.  Temporary  difficulties  were  only  experienced  in  organizing 
the  distribution  of  raw  materials.  The  problem  of  obtaining  lubri- 
cating oil  has  been  partially  solved  by  supplies  becoming  available 
in  Galicia  and  the  Balkans.  The  scientific  training  of  the  leading 
engineers  in  the  machine  industry  has  been  of  assistance  in  facilitat- 
ing the  accommodation  to  war  conditions.  The  manufacturers  of 
precision  machinery  have  been  more  affected  by  the  cutting  off  of 
the  export  trade  than  other  branches  of  the  industry. 
Condition  of  the  Hardware  Trade. 

A  prominent  union  of  the  German  hardware  producers  in  its 
annual  summary  reports  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  hardware  trade 
in  1915.  In  many  articles  the  Government  found  difficulty  in 
equalizing  its  purchases  between  the  manufacturers  on  the  one  side 
and  the  dealers  and  traders  on  the  other.  Manufacturers  of  house- 
hold and  kitchen  utensils  report  a  considerable  loss  in  sales.     The 
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trade  increased  in  small  hardware  articles  for  farm  cultivation 
because  the  agricultural  interests  manifested  a  tendency  to  institute 
improved  methods  to  substitute  for  the  lack  of  labor. 

Difficulties  of  the  Potash  Industry. 

The  Potash  Syndicate  reports  that  its  total  annual  sales  for  the 
year  1915  amounted  to  IOG.000,000  marks  ($25,228,000)  as  compared 
Avith  155,000,000  marks  ($30,890,000)  for  1914  and  192,000,000 
marks  $45,696,000)  for  1913.  If  conditions  had  been  normal,  it  is 
estimated  that  sales  during  last  year  would  have  more  than  doubled. 
This  industry  lias  suffered  more  than  most  other  German  industries 
on  account  of  the  war.  The  embargo  stopped  the  usual  foreign  ship- 
ments, and  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government  for  the  inland  trade 
are  so  low  that  only  small  profits  can  be  made.  The  potash  interests 
complain  that  during  recent  years  prices  have  decreased,  while  wages 
and  costs  of  materials  have  increased.  The  profits  made  during  the 
war  scarcely  cover  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  production.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  potash  industry  for  the  year  1914  showed  a  deficit 
of  5,500,000  marks  ($1,309,000).  Although  figures  are  not  available 
for  1915,  it  can  safely  be  stated  that  the  deficit  is  expected  to  be  even 
larger  than  that  of  1914.  It  is  expected  that  the  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  potash  industry  will  undergo  revision  during  1916  because 
assistance  is  urgently  required  in  many  quarters. 

The  inland  sales  of  pure  potash  for  1914  amounted  to  537,800 
metric  tons,  against  560,825  tons  for  1915  and  an  estimated  total 
of  588,900  tons  for  1916.  The  exports  for  1914  amounted  to  366,188 
tons,  compared  with  191,150  tons  for  1915  and  an  estimated  total  of 
125,350  tons  for  1916. 

Unsatisfactoi'y  Conditions  in  the  Textile  Industry. 

The  textile  industry  encountered  a  shortage  of  raw  materials,  par- 
ticularly cotton,  during  1915.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  cotton 
is  no  longer  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives  because 
other  satisfactory  substitutes  have  been  found.  Notwithstanding 
the  apparent  adequacy  of  the  cotton  supply  for  military  purposes, 
the  deficienc}^  w-as  more  and  more  manifest  for  civil  purposes.  Dur- 
ing the  closing  months  of  last  year  it  w^as  generally  understood  that 
a  complete  requisition  of  the  available  supplies  of  cotton,  cloth,  and 
knit  goods  would  be  undertaken  by  the  Government  during  the 
opening  months  of  1916.  These  preventive  and  regulatory  meas- 
ures have  now  gone  into  force.  Besides  the  shortage  of  raw^  ma- 
terials all  branches  of  the  textile  industry  report  an  insufficient 
supply  of  skilled  labor.  The  limitations  on  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton materials  and  the  appropriation  of  certain  textile  products  by 
the  Government  have  forced  many  manufacturers  to  close  their  fac- 
tories. The  Government  has  limited  the  manufacture  of  textile 
l^roducts  by  reducing  the  number  of  W'brking  days  (one  day  a  week 
has  been  cut  out).  The  lace  and  embroidery  manufacturing  indus- 
tries have  been  at  a  standstill  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
trimming  and  velvet  industries  have  also  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  lack  of  labor  and  the  official  regulations.  It  was  reported  on 
January  1, 1916,  that  the  cotton-spinning  mills  of  Saxony  were  work- 
ing on  an  average  of  two  or  three  days  a  week,  and  that  half  of  the 
hosiery  mills  had  shut  down  entirely.     The  Government  has  at- 
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tempted  to  encourage  the  raising  of  flax  and  hemp  in  Germany  by 
publishing  circulars  and  furnishing  inducements  to  agriculturists. 
This  movement  has  caused  a  larger  amount  of  land  to  be  put  into 
flax  than  during  1914. 

The  Chemical  Industry. 

The  large  German  chemical  industries,  on  account  of  their  adap- 
tability to  war  conditions,  were  able  to  declare  larger  dividends  than 
for  1914.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  general  conditions  of 
the  industry  are  not  regarded  as  being  unsatisfactory,  the  aniline 
color  manufacturers,  on  account  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  export 
trade,  are  not  in  a  favorable  condition.  The  prospects,  as  they  ap- 
peared from  orders  coming  in  at  the  close  of  1915,  are  expected  to 
improve  in  191G.  Notwithstanding  efforts  to  content  themselves 
with  domestic  orders,  the  diminution  of  exports  is  felt  throughout 
the  whole  industry.  In  normal  times  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  annual  production  of  the  chemical  factories,  amounting  to 
about  1,800,000,000  marks  ($428,400,000),  was  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  The  interests  of  German  chemical  manufacturers  in  hos- 
tile countries  have  greatly  suffered  from  the  war.  For  instance, 
the  coal-tar  color  manufacturers  are  no  langer  able  to  safeguard 
their  branches  in  the  territories  of  the  countries  at  war  with  Ger- 
many. It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  estimate  the  losses  incurred 
in  this  way.  Substitutions  for  raw  materials  which  could  not  be 
imported  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  chemical  manufacturers, 
particularly  artificial  rubber,  albumen,  fertilizers,  and  oil.  Com- 
plete reviews  of  the  assistance  that  the  German  chemical  industry 
has  rendered  in  the  production  of  war  materials  and  pharmaceutical 
supplies  can  not  be  published  until  after  the  war  for  military  rea- 
sons, but  it  can  safely  be  stated  that  this  industry  has  accomplished 
a  large  task. 
Grain  and  Crop  Conditions. 

As  the  official  statistics  of  German  crops  have  not  been  published, 
it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  state  the  amount  of  the  principal 
agricultural  products  harvested,  but  it  is  generally  reported  that 
the  German  crops  for  1915  were  poorer  than  they  have  been  for  the 
last  10  years.  In  view  of  the  evident  lack  of  breadstuffs,  the  German 
Government  made  efforts  to  purchase  grain  in  foreign  countries  and 
attempted  to  further  regulate  the  conditions  on  the  local  market. 
Previous  to  January  1,  1915,  the  German  Government  had  only 
introduced  high  price  laws  affecting  the  principal  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  War  Grain  Co.  attempted  during  the  spring  of  1915  to 
collect,  store,  and  distribute  the  available  grain  supply  until  the 
advent  of  the  new  crop.  In  spite  of  these  measures  and  great 
economy,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  potato  addition  to  flour  to 
20  per  cent,  and  to  require  a  more  careful  milling  of  rye  and  wheat. 
Bakeries  were  forbidden  to  work  at  night  in  order  to  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  bread  and  further  regulations  prohibiting  the  use  of 
breadstuffs  for  feeding  purposes  were  put  into  effect. 

Control  of  Foodstuffs. 

In  the  spring  of  1915,  all  available  supplies  of  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  later  rice  and  legumes,  were  placed  under  the  control  of 
44265°— 6a— 16 2 
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the  Governineiit.  When  the  new  crop  was  available,  the  maximum 
prices  for  grain  were  rcA^sed.  The  general  object  of  these  provisions 
was  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  people  and  to  distribute  the  crop 
equitably.  Several  new  grain  purchasing  and  distributing  companies 
were  organized  for  specific  purposes,  as  the  Barley  Valuation  Co. 
(Gersten-Verwertungs-Gesellschaft),  which  was  created  principally 
to  alleviate  conditions  in  the  brewing  industry.  Since  x^otatoes  were 
in  demand  for  an  increased  number  of  purposes,  the  regulation  of 
the  potato  supply  was  a  more  serious  problem  than  formerly.  No 
exact  figures  are  available  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  the  potato  crop. 
The  original  statement  of  the  amount  produced  in  the  empire  was 
inaccurate  because  the  production  of  small  growers  was  underesti- 
mated and  the  amounts  withheld  by  private  purchasers  were  placed 
at  too  low  a  figure.  Such  large  quantities  of  potatoes  became  avail- 
able toward  the  end  of  101.")  that  compulsory  measures  were  adopted 
in  some  cases,  to  effect  their  utilization.  In  general,  the  potato  sup- 
ply again  greatly  assisted  in  solving  the  bread  problem.  The  careful 
distribution  of  potatoes  and  grain  and  the  limitation  of  consumption 
has  enabled  the  Government  to  partially  overcome  the  obstacles  pre- 
sented by  the  small  crops  and  inadequate  imports. 

HAMBURG. 

By  Consul  General  Henry  H.  Morg'an. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  trade  and  industries  of  the  Ham- 
burg consular  district  for  the  calendar  year  1915  is  not  possible  at 
the  present.  No  statistics  whatever  will  be  published  b}-  the  Ger- 
num  Government  regarding  the  amount  of  imports  or  exports  for 
the  year  under  review,  and  the  only  statistics  available  regarding  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  are  those  compiled  at  this  consulate 
general  upon  the  declared  value  of  the  invoices  presented  for  cer- 
tification, which  of  course  relate  only  to  the  Hamburg  district.  The 
Hamburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  generally  made  a  com- 
prehensive report  regarding  the  trade  and  conunerce  of  this  dis- 
trict at  the  expiration  of  each  year,  has  omitted  this  report  for  1915. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  Consular  District. 

According  to  the  statistics  compiled  at  this  office  showing  the  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  during  the  calendar 
year  1915,  it  appears  that  the  total  export  from  the  Hamburg  con- 
.sular  district  amounted  to  $1,278,739  in  1915,  as  against  $19,108,859 
in  1914,  $28,757,381  in  1913,  $37,357,683  in  1912,  and  $28,234,960  in 
1911. 

Exports  from  Hamburg  to  the  United  States  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year,  exclusiA'e  of  American  goods,  amounted  to  $841,871. 
iThis  amount  dropped  to  $215,364  in  the  second  quarter,  and  to 
$31,914  in  the  third,  but  in  the  last  quarter  increased  to  $95,568, 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  arrangements  were  made  for  the  ship- 
ment of  goods  purchased  before  March  1,  1915.  The  exports  for  the 
juonth  of  January,  1916  consisted,  according  to  the  invoices  filed  at 
this  office,  entirelj"  of  parcel-post  packages,  amounting  to  $6,243  in 
value.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  export  from  this  district 
is  now  practically  at  a  standstill. 
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The  large  stock  of  American  goods  which  were  on  hand  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  the  warehouses  of  the  free  port  of  Hamburg 
have  been  absorbed.  After  the  war  is  over  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  large  demand  in  Germany  for  raw  materials  of  all  kinds — cop- 
per, steel,  cotton,  rubber,  leather,  and  the  like — with  which  to  re- 
build the  internal  industries,  and  undoubtedly  the  United  States 
will  be  called  upon  to  supply  these  needs.  At  present,  however,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  doing  any  business  either  in  American  manufac- 
tured articles  or  in  raw  material,  and  the  time  is  not  opportune  to 
make  any  propaganda  for  the  future. 

Declared  Exports  from  Hamburg. 

The  following  table  shows  the  declared  values  of  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  possessions  invoiced  through  the  Hamburg  con- 
sulate general  in  1914  and  1915  : 


Articles. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Animals:  Domestic. 
Books 

Bristles:  Crude 


Bulbs  and  pips 

Cane  and  reeds: 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc: 

Acids,  n.e.s 

Ammonia 

Camomiles 

Creosote  oil  and  creosol. 

Epsom  salts 

Ergot 

Ichthyol 

Leaves,  senna  and  other. 

Magnesite 

Nuts,  medicinal 

Roots — 

Angelica  and  other. 
Dandelion 

Seeds,  medicinal 

Vienna  lime 

All  other 

Cork,  manufactures  of 

Cotton  goods:  "Miscellane- 
ous " 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Feathers 

Fish:  Caviar 

Flowers,  artificial 

Fruits  and  vegetables: 

Horse-radish 

Lemons  and  other  fruits . 

Nuts 

Galalith 

Glassware 

Glue 

Glue  stock 

Gums: 

Arabic 

Tragacanth 

All  other 

Hair: 

Goat  and  other  animals, 

Human 

Hides: 

Hare  and  wild  animals 

Horse,  dried 

Household  effects 

India  rubber,  and  manufac- 
tures of: 

Crude 

Dental 

Gloves,  etc 


$10,746 
21,130 
18,076 
68, 450 

208,485 
140, 6C8 

34,886 

22,649 

2,867 

6,C68 

128, 623 

28, 877 

29, 962 

29, 260 

39, 462 

23, 125 

22, 302 

9.951 

37, 148 

12, 657 

681,090 

7,446 

99, 742 
9,823 

30, 595 
9.010 

21,543 

10, 643 
114,168 
6,375 
16, 395 
12,707 
49,249 
72, 433 

24,887 
20,962 
45,507 

42,575 
31,920 

107.740 
23,038 
21,672 


2,141.618 

5,970 

164,903 


$117 

5,014 

8,678 

34, 507 

5,878 
5,114 

5,875 

1,309 

5,690 

4,724 

3,382 

7, 523 

50,985 

20, 341 

1,014 

358 

9,893 
2,715 
6,295 
2,591 
126, 847 
7,910 

3,599 

1,864 

6,226 

20,110 

4,759 

20, 401 
1,623 
5,743 
6,274 
4,148 
8,199 

13,692 

1,743 

2,349 

118 

2,544 
720 

26,486 

322 

12.009 


SOS 

1.826 

10,842 
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continued. 

Iron,  and  manufactures  of: 

Enameled  hollow  ware. 

Machinery,  motors,  and 

parts  of 

Ivory,  crude 

Jute,  manufactures  of 

Oils: 

Essential 

Fusel 

Palm  kernel 

Petroleum 

t'esame  and  other  seed. . 

Another 

Ores : 

Copper 

Manganese 

All  other , 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Parchment 

Photographic  and  in- 
dustrial  , 

All  other 

Paper  stock: 

Cuttings,  new 

Jute  and  cotton  waste., 

Eags 

Rope,  old 

Perfumes    and    cosmetics: 

Thymol,  etc , 

Scientific  instruments , 

Seeds: 

Alfalfa 

Clover 

Toys,  metal 

Wax,  and  manufactures  of: 

Beeswax 

Mineral  wax 

Manufactures 

Wood: 

Sawdust  and  wood  flour 
Pulp 

Wool,  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


TO  THE  PHILirPINE  ISLANDS. 

Chemicals, ' '  miscellaneous  " 
Cotton  and  cotton  goods. . . 


1914 


$107,086 


29,089 

7,115 

461,190 

4,893 
29, 927 

S44 

28,221 

33,021 

1,521,233 

4,857 
17,127 

99, 161 

96, 049 

523, 818 

307 
6,094 
1,216 

195,842 

29,051 
374,247 
31,276 

b33 
1,036 
12, 750 

10,910 

6, 138 

70, 631 
91,499 

52,794 
24,690 

105. 835 
89, 706 
117,927 

37,048 

38,119 
2,369 
22, 185 
14,845 

25. 695 
121,310 

10.466 
3,562 

481,024 
34,  733 

67,937 

82,233 
3,. 555 

7,364 

35, 176 
63,454 
12, 434 

2,807 
23,432 

22, 627 

11,501 
1,374,694 

26, 520 
6, 468, 683 

1.993 

247, 466 

587 

36, 767 

17,  463, 725 

1,184,707 

91,427 
200, 526 

33,850 
0,829 

1915 


$21,483 
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Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

TO  TnE  pniLIPPINE  ISLANDS— 

continued. 

S226, 962 
.50,927 
09,902 

40, 007 

24,710 
11,497 
14,075 
20,312 
12,151 
312,303 

$17, 390 

9,067 

531 

1,253 

848 
717 
1.59 

4,550 
201 

1,303 

TO  POKTO  RICO. 

Beverages  ...            

S2,928 
550 

8,320 

1,205 
3,487 
1,313 

5,057 
78,503 

$333 

Iron   and    steel,    manufac- 
tures of 

Chemicals,  "miscellaneous". 
Iron   and   steel,    manufac- 
tures of 

1,618 

Malt 

2  504 

Metal,  manufactures  of 

Miscellaneous  manufactures, 
n.  e.  s 

Miscellaneous  manufactures, 
n.e.s 

30 
100 

Musical   and   scientific  in- 

CO 

struments  

Wood,  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

2,285 

Paper,  manufactures  of 

452 

Total 

101,963 

7,514 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

TO  HAWAII. 

All  articles 

Woolen  goods 

101,270 

All  other  articles 

Total 

1,080,985 

70, 704 

Grand  total .... 

18,807,943 

1,268,925 

The  declared  A'alue  of  exports  to  the  United  States  as  invoiced 
through  the  consular  agency  at  Liibeck  was  $8,723  in  1915,  as  com- 
pared with  $287,522  in  1911;  those  invoiced  through  the  consular 
agency  at  Kiel  were  valued  at  $1,091  in  1915,  as  against  $13,391  in 
1911.  There  were  no  declared  exports  from  Liibeck  or  Kiel  to  the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  or  Hawaii. 

PRUSSIA. 

AIX  LA  CHAPELLE. 


By   Consul   Henry   C.   A.   Dsiiitiii,   Hiart-Ii    7. 

The  Aix  la  Chapelle  consular  district  occupies  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Germany  in  the  Rhine 
Province,  bordering  on  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  Avest  and 
extending  east  halfway  to  the  Rhine,  while  its  northern  boundary 
extends  to  that  river. 

The  district  is  of  considerable  industrial  importance  and  contains 
several  centers  of  industries,  especially  of  the  textile  industry.  The 
city  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  knoAvn  as  Aachen  in  Germany,  is  one  of  the 
chief  centers  of  the  CJerman  woolen  manufacturing  industry ;  Mun- 
chen-Gladbach  holds  a  similar  place  in  cotton  manufacturing; 
Krefeld  is  the  leading  German  city  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and 
velvet  goods.  Other  important  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
steel  and  iron  products,  of  paper,  and  of  chemicals.  Coal  and  zinc 
mining  are  carried  on  extensively.  Farming  and  dairying  are  of 
secondary  importance. 

The  Textile  Industry  as  Affected  by  the  War. 

The  textile  industry  in  Germany  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
imported  raw  material;  even  of  the  raw  wool  required  only  a  small 
portion  is  of  domestic  origin.  The  military  requirements  as  to  vari- 
ous textile  products  are  enormous  while  the  war  is  in  progi'ess,  and 
in  order  that  these  might  be  fully  met  in  spite  of  the  limited  supply 
of  the  necessary  raw  material  the  industry  has  been  subjected  to  a 
number  of  Government  regulations  and  restrictions  in  order  to  secure 
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organization  in  proper  distribution  and  economical  use.  No  other 
industry  is  so  carefully  regulated.  The  woolen  mills  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  army  supplies,  and  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods  for  civilian  purposes  is  restricted. 

In  order  to  extend  the  supply  of  raw  material  and  to  assure  the 
continuous  employment  of  labor  the  textile  mills  are  limited  to  5 
days'  work  a  week,  no  working  day  to  be  longer  than  10  hours.  Mills 
engaged  on  Government  contracts  and  supplied  with  raw  material 
are  able  to  employ  their  hands  for  the  full  period  of  50  hours  a  week 
at  increased  wages.  While  the  restrictions  and  regulations  very  ma- 
terially lowered  the  aggregate  production  of  many  mills  and  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  the  concerns  that  were  enabled  to  operate  because 
of  their  supply  of  raw  material  have  made  good  profits. 

Woolen  and  Cotton  Textiles  Industries. 

The  woolen  goods  industry  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  established  many 
centuries  ago  and  numbering  about  75  registered  firms  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  dress  goods,  was  not  especiallj^  pros- 
perous during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war.  The  high 
American  import  duties  of  1907  had  practically  put  a  stop  to  remuner- 
ative exportation  to  the  United  States.  The  tariff  act  of  1913  seemed 
to  promise  new  life  to  the  export  business,  and  during  the  first  half  of 
1914  the  exports  of  woolen  goods  as  declared  at  this  consulate  were 
greatly  in  excess  of  those  of  the  years  immediately  preceding. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  made  exporting  impossible  and  the  mills 
at  once  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  supplies  for  the  military 
forces.  Good  profits  were  realized  by  many  concerns.  Firms  that 
had  not  earned  a  dividend  for  some  years  announced  net  earnings 
ranging  from  8  to  20  per  cent  after  deducting  from  their  gross  re- 
ceipts many  items,  such  as  reserve  funds,  cost  of  adapting  their  plants 
to  the  manufacture  of  army  supplies,  large  contributions  to  charities 
and  Red  Cross  funds,  and  sums  for  the  relief  of  their  employees. 
The  firms  most  fortunately  situated  as  to  earnings  are  those  that 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  large  stock  of  raw  material  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  situation  in  the  cotton-textile  industry  centering  in  Munchen- 
Gladbach  is  less  favorable  from  the  point  of  view  of  dividends 
earned.  The  concerns  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  military 
needs,  raw  material  and  yarns  for  ordinary  products  being  released 
only  when  absolutely  necessary.  Early  in  1915  the  mills  were  busy  on 
large  Government  orders,  but  gradually,  the  most  urgent  needs  hav- 
ing been  supplied,  orders  fell  off  and  the  concerns  were  less  steadily 
occupied.  Early  in  the  summer  the  regulations  forbidding  the 
manufacture  of  many  lines  of  goods  for  civilian  use  went  into  effect. 
In  the  fall  the  military  requirements  for  the  winter  gave  increased 
occupation. 

Production  is  now  limited  chiefly  to  bandaging  material,  linings, 
stuff  for  underwear,  shirting,  ticking,  bagging,  drills,  and  cotton  and 
half -wool  blankets.  The  cost  of  raw  cotton  and  yarns  is  constantly 
increasing.  However,  fair  dividends  have  been  earned  by  a  number 
of  firms;  8  to  10  per  cent  seems  the  rule  for  the  larger  and  better 
situated  ones.    Smaller  concerns  and  such  as  are  not  adapted  to  the 
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production  of  military  supplies  are  in  an  unfavorable  position. 
There  is  no  lack  of  demand  on  part  of  the  civilian  population  for 
their  usual  line  of  goods,  but  the  regulations  do  not  permit  their  un- 
restricted manufacture. 

Silks  and  Velvets — Carpets — Flax  and  Linen. 

The  silk  and  velvet  industry  of  Krefeld  finds  itself  shut  off  from 
many  of  its  important  export  fields.  Up  to  the  middle  of  1915  the 
export  to  the  United  States  of  tie  silks  and  velvets  continued;  then, 
after  the  orders  booked  before  March  1  of  that  year  were  shipped, 
this  export  ceased.  For  army  supplies  this  industry  does  not  come 
into  consideration  to  a  great  extent.  However,  an  unprecedented 
domestic  demand  kept  the  factories  working  up  to  their  capacity. 
Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  favorable  market  for  this  class  of 
goods  in  Germany.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  woolen  dress 
goods  are  scarce  and  dear  and  that  therefore  fashions  have  turned  to 
plain,  unfigured  silks  and  velvets.  Scarcity  of  labor  and  the  ad- 
vanced cost  of  raw  silk  and  dyes  have  increased  the  price  of  these 
goods  25  to  30  per  cent.  For  cotton  velvets  the  cost  of  production  has 
increased  10  per  cent. 

Manufacturers  of  rugs  and  carpets  had  an  unfavorable  year.  Pro- 
duction decreased  to  such  an  extent  owing  to  the  lack  of  raw  ma- 
terial that  the  demand  could  not  be  met. 

Those  flax  spinners  and  linen  weavers  who  were  in  possession  of 
good  supplies  of  raw  material  when  the  war  began  were  fully  en- 
gaged at  good  profits  in  supplying  the  military  and  domestic  needs. 
This  section  of  Germany  grcAv  much  flax  until  its  culture  was  made 
unprofitable  through  the  importation  of  flax  from  Russia,  where  it 
can  be  produced  more  cheaply.  Consequently  the  mills  were  practi- 
cally dependent  upon  Eussian  flax.  Since  the  war  closed  this  source 
of  supply,  the  result  will  be  that  those'  sections  of  Germany  suitable 
to  its  production  Avill  again  turn  to  the  growing  of  this  product. 
Already  an  association  has  been  organized  in  this  district  to  encour- 
age this  movement,  ofl'ering  good  prices  for  the  crops  grown,  and 
a  number  of  farmers  have  agreed  to  plant  flax  this  year. 

Paper  and  Leather  Industries. 

The  products  of  the  paper  industry  of  this  district,  centered  at 
Dueren  and  Malmedy,  consist  of  photographic,  filter,  book  and  litho- 
graphic, parchment,  drawing,  coated,  and  wall  papers.  Several 
important  firms  produce  labels  and  cigar  bands.  Of  all  the  varieties 
enumerated,  large  quantities  are  exported  in  normal  times  to  the 
United  States.  The  over-sea  export  business  has  ])ractically  come  to 
a  standstill,  but  the  domestic  market  continues  good  and  the  fac- 
tories are  occupied  to  their  limit,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled 
labor  and  the  higher  cost  of  raw  material. 

In  order  to  secure  sufficient  quantities  of  leather  for  the  many 
and  varied  needs  of  the  military  forces,  the  control  of  the  supply  of 
leather,  hides,  and  skins  was  assumed  by  the  Government  through 
the  organization  of  an  intermediate  stock  company,  the  Kriegsleder 
Aktien  Gesellschaft,  earlj'  in  the  war.  Shoe,  harness,  and  other 
leather  manufacturing  concerns  can  obtain  material  only  if  they  are 
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engaged  on  Government  contracts  or  when  the  military  requirements 
are  satisfied.  The  consequence  has  been  a  retUiced  prcduction  of 
shoes  and  other  leather  goods  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  their 
price.  This  district  produces  fine  leathers  (Malniedy)  and  fancy 
leather  goods  (Dueren  and  Aix  la  Chapelle).  One  firm  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle  manufacturing  leather  goods  reports  a  dividend  of  20  per 
cent  in  1915,  against  10  per  cent  in  1914. 

Iron  and  Steel  Indiistry — Needle  and  Pin  Industry  Declining. 

Some  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  are  fully  occupied 
with  the  production  of  military  equipment  and  supplies.  The  gross 
profits  of  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  district  during  1915  were 
tAvo  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  in  1914,  and  a  dividend  of  25  per 
cent  was  declared,  as  against  one  of  12  per  cent  for  the  i)revious 
year.  The  concern  was  able  to  acquire  large  quantities  of  raw  mate- 
rial before  prices  reached  their  present  height,  and  its  plant  was 
adjusted  from  the  first  day  of  mobilization  to  the  production  of 
army  supplies.  It  has  large  Government  contracts  and  expects  an- 
other favorable  year.  The  plant  has  been  enlarged  and  the  working 
force  increased.  One  iron  and  steel  foundry,  with  many  thousand 
laborers,  is  working  day  and  night.  Another  concern  earned  a  divi- 
dend of  10  per  cent,  as  against  none  the  previous  year.  Smaller 
foundries  and  machine  shops  also  are  fully  employed. 

It  appears  that  private  concerns  and  the  civilian  trade  are  imable 
to  obtain  adequate  supplies,  such  as  machinery  and  parts  and  hard- 
ware, because  the  manufacturers  are  busy  filling  Government  orders. 
The  Government  has  assumed  control  over  many  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials, such  as  copper,  brass,  nickel,  and  oils,  and  has  limited  their 
use  to  the  production  of  army  supplies,  releasing  only  so  much  for 
ordinary  purposes  as  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Aix  la  Chapelle's  famous  needle  and  pin  industry,  centuries  old, 
with  about  40  firms  engaged  in  it,  is  not  directly  adaptable  to  the 
production  of  military  supplies,  and  its  extensive  over-sea  export 
business  has  declined  owing  to  the  war.  Indirectly  the  great  activity 
in  the  manufacture  of  uniforms,  saddlery  and  harness,  and  other 
lines  of  military  equipment  has  increased  the  domestic  consumption 
of  machine  needles,  which  has  kept  the  factories  as  busy  as  was  pos- 
sible with  its  decreased  staff  of  skilled  workmen.  Due  to  increased 
wages,  cost  of  raw  material,  and  decreased  sales,  the  profits  earned 
in  1915  were,  nevertheless,  smaller  than  in  normal  times. 

Motor  Cars  and  Trucks — Railway  Equipment. 

Two  motor-car  factories  in  this  district  have  increased  the  size 
of  their  plants  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  are  fully  occu- 
pied in  producing  automobiles,  motor  trucks,  and  ambulances  for 
the  army.  One  of  the  concerns  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  for 
1914-15.     The  other  increased  its  capital  from  $476,000  to  $714,000. 

A  concern  in  this  district  manufacturing  railway  equipment  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  15  per  cent  in  1915,  as  against  12  per  cent  for 
the  previous  year,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  the  higK 
cost  of  material,  and  governmental  regulations  as  to  the  use  of  much 
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of  the  material  that  enters  into  the  manufacturing  process.  The  cost 
of  production  was  materially  increased  by  these  factors,  but  the  com- 
pany was  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  army  and  its  Gov- 
ernment contracts  made  up  for  the  loss  of  private  and  foreign  or- 
ders. Sufficient  orders  have  been  received  to  keep  the  factory  profit- 
ably employed  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Coal,  Iron,  and  Zinc  Ore  Mining — Chemical  Industry. 

The  production  of  coal  during  1915  was  perhaps  not  more  than 
TO  per  cent  of  the  normal,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
the  miners  were  serving  in  the  army.  The  demand  for  coal,  coke, 
and  briquets  is  active.  Enormous  quantities  are  required  by  rail- 
roads, factories,  and  gas  plants ;  also  coke  ovens  for  the  coal-tar  by- 
products so  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  and,  conse- 
quently, explosives.  The  German  mines  also  furnish  coal  for  ex- 
port to  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands.  In  view  of  the  scarcity 
of  labor  and  transportation  difficulties,  the  cost  of  production  is  in- 
creasing, and  in  consequence  also  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumers. 

Conditions  in  the  iron  and  zinc  ore  mining  industry  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  coal  industry,  there  being  a  large  demand,  but  with  dif- 
ficulties due  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  transportation. 

The  chemical  industry  is  well  employed  where  it  is  adaptable  to 
prevailing  conditions.  The  needs  of  the  military  in  pharmaceutical 
and  technical  drugs  and  chemicals  is  large,  and  the  industry  is  com- 
pensated to  some  extent  for  its  loss  of  much  of  the  over-sea  export 
trade  by  the  domestic  demand.  Prices  have  advanced  in  almost 
every  line. 

Cost  of  Living — Government  Assistance. 

Farming  and  dairying  are  of  secondary  importance  in  this  district. 
In  fact,  the  agricultural  products  of  the  section  are  insufficient  in 
quantity  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  many  industrial  and  mining 
towns.  In  normal  times  large  quantities  of  foodstuffs  are  imported 
from  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  and  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Empire,  the  import  duties  on  the  one  hand  and  the  transportation 
charges  on  the  other  adding  materially  to  the  cost. 

The  cost  of  living  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  was  always  above  the  average 
for  the  whole  of  the  Empire.  The  war  has  made  itself  deeply  felt 
in  this  respect,  and  in  regard  to  meats,  butter,  lard,  eggs,  and  many 
other  essentials,  prices  have  greatly  increased.  Bread  is  not  much 
dearer  than  before  the  war.  Stringent  regidations  on  the  part  of 
the  general  and  municipal  governments  aim  at  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  at  keeping  prices  within  reasonable  bounds. 

Aix  la  Chapelle  expended  up  to  the  end  of  1915  $2,618,000  in  the 
purchase  of  foodstuffs,  such  as  flour,  meats,  potatoes,  and  lard,  to  be 
resold  at  cost  to  inhabitants  with  an  income  of  $714  or  less  per 
annum,  so  that  the  poorer  classes  have  to  pay  considerably  less  for 
essentials  than  others  who  are  better  situated.  The  families  of  the 
men  in  the  army  are  paid  stipends  by  the  General  Government,  to 
which  the  municipality  adds  an  equal  amount.  Up  to  December  1, 
1915,  the  city  of  Aix' la  Chapelle  had  expended  $602,884  for  this 
purpose. 
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The  income  tax  is  remitted  in  the  case  of  all  citizens  serving  in  the 
army  as  privates  and  noncommissioned  officers,  in  case  their  in- 
comes were  less  than  $714  per  annimi  before  the  war  and  have  since 
ceased  because  of  the  war.  Industrial  and  commercial  concerns  set 
aside  large  parts  of  their  gross  earnings  as  relief  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  families  of  their  employees  serving  with  the  colors. 

Applications  for  Employment. 

According  to  a  report  for  December,  1915,  made  by  the  official 
employment  bureaus  of  the  Rhine  Province,  there  were  61  male  appli- 
cants to  every  100  vacancies.  While  15,453  vacancies  were  to  be 
filled,  only  9,474  men  made  application ;  6,015  applicants  were  placed. 
The  chief  demand  for  emploj'ees  came  from  the  agricultural,  mining, 
and  iron  and  steel  industries.  Bakers,  butchers,  millers,  and  tj^pe- 
setters  were  also  in  demand.  Carpenters  and  painters  could  not 
easily  be  placed.  There  were  117  female  ai^plicants  to  100  vacancies, 
or  9,880  applicants  as  against  8,432  vacancies.  More  textile  opera- 
tives applied  for  positions  than  could  be  placed.  Aix  la  Chapelle 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  had  a  population  of  160,750.  Of  these, 
36,800  men  were  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  Toward  the  end 
of  1915  only  23,800  were  thus  engaged,  indicating  a  decrease  of  13,000 
wage  earners. 

American  Goods  in  the  District. 

Very  few  articles  of  merchandise  are  imported  directly  into  this 
district  from  the  United  States.  They  are  purchased  generally  b}^ 
the  local  dealers  from  wholesalers,  agents,  and  distributors  in  the 
large  trade  centers.  Many  articles  from  America  that  formerly 
were  staples  in  the  retail  trade  have  entirely  or  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, such  as  shoes,  photographic  apparatus  and  supplies,  safety 
razors,  petroleum,  lard,  bacon,  dried  and  fresh  fruits,  oils,  and 
foodstuffs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  American  products  as 
are  necessities  will  be  imported  again  and  will  find  ready  sale  as 
soon  as  importation  is  once  more  possible.  Most  of  the  articles  just 
mentioned  and  many  raw  materials  belong  to  this  class. 

There  may  not  be  much  demand  for  nonessentials  and  luxuries  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  American  manufacturers  may  find  it  more 
difficult  than  ever  to  establish  markets  for  goods  that  compete  with 
domestic  products;  for  of  necessity  German  products  will  be  ]3rc- 
ferrecl  where  all  things  are  fairly  equal,  in  order  to  promote  the  re- 
covery of  domestic  manufactures.  This  class  would  comprise,  for 
example,  automobiles  and  trucks — the  manufacture  of  which  is 
enormousl}'^  developing  in  this  country  during  the  war — typewriters, 
machinery,  implements,  and  sewing  machines. 

During  1915  this  consulate  received  comparatively  few  commercial 
inquiries  and  trade  catalogues  from  the  United  States. 
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Beclared  Export  Returns. 

The  following  exports  for  the  United   States  were  invoiced  at 
this  consulate  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Buttons 

$225,705 

23,659 

18,856 
580,900 
34,690 

87, 458 

$108, 128 

731 

444 

132,840 

Paper— Continued. 

Photographic 

$520,448 
15,248 
12, 104 
30,229 
31,137 

i      426,091 

706, 738 

1  1,410,030 

168,484 
8,941 

42,935 
2,208 
8,689 

12,164 
8,902 

i      946, 704 

4,638 
18,910 

Chemicals: 

$496, 164 
1,930 

Bleaching  powder 

Wrapping 

Chromium 

Stock  (rags,  etc.) 

Phosphates 

DyestuSs 

Cocoa  butter 

Regalia 

13, 747 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 
Cotton  cloth       

5,094 
295,215 

Silk,  manufactures  of: 
Fabrics- 
All  silk 

Cotton  velvets  and  rib- 

f     35,635 
{        1,608 
I      68,094 

bons  

Artificial  silk 

Half  silk 

Cotton  yarn 

124,963 
68,506 
34,372 

46,683 
13,208 

167,032 
161,090 
204,943 

Cotton  yarn,  mercerized 

Spun- 
Colored,    dyed,    or 
bleached 

Fiax.manufactui-GS  of: 

15,234 

f            106 
195 

1,262 

238 
2,970 

30,434 
97,423 
9,020 
2,127 

7,511 
46,822 
13,. 526 
38,021 
17,018 
32, 144 
559 

8,450 

/     133,672 
\        2,377 

Linen  mesh 

In  the  gray 

Glass  and  glassware: 

Blown  

Velvets- 
All  silk 

/      90,037 
\     468,717 

41,752 

Plate 

Half  silk 

Tubes 

Window — 

Velvet  ribbons,  all  and 
half  silk 

Common 

Soap:   Olive  oil 

Stained 

Spirits,  etc.: 

Liqueurs 

Iron   and    steel,  manufac- 

5,950 

tures  of: 

AVines 

496 

Machinery 

Tin  and  pewter  ware 

Umbrellas 

444 

Needles  and  pins 

320 

Steel  (half  finished,  etc.) 
Steel  heddlers 

Water,  natiual  mineral 

Wool,  cloths  of: 
Worsted- 
Fancy  woven 

Plain  woven 

Woolens,  plain  woven  . . 
Woolen  yarn 

1,879 

Paper: 

Books  and  lithographs. . 
Cigar  bands  and  labels.. 
Coated 

46,283 
80,078 
26,032 
93, 164 
35, 166 
28,593 
16,053 
70,659 

f       8, 730 
30, 667 
33,492 

Copying 

Drawing 

All  other  articles 

3,095 

Total 

Hangings 

6,563,593 

2,304,324 

Parchment . 

Exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  amounted  to  $941  in  1915,  as 
against  $3,064  in  1914,  and  consisted  of  cigar  bands  and  labels. 
There  were  no  exports  to  the  other  insular  possessions  and  no  re- 


turned American  goods. 


BRESLAU. 


By  Consul  Hai-ry   G.   Seltzer,   Marcli   25. 

The  frontier  Province  of  Silesia  and  the  Regierungsbezirk  of 
Posen,  which  practically  form  the  Breslau  consular  district,  although 
in  1915  not  directly  affected  by  the  war,  have  experienced  an  economic 
drain  of  resources  and  men  equal  perhaps  to  that  of  any  portion  of 
the  actual  war  zone.  Industrial  life  in  these  Provinces  has  been 
changed  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  war. 

Three  features  characterized  the  commercial  and  industrial  activi- 
ties of  the  Breslau  district  in  1915 :  A  systematic  conservation  of  re- 
sources, an  intensive  concentration  of  industrial  activity,  and  a 
vigorous  circulation  of  capital  among  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  first  has  resulted  in  rigid  economy  both  in  business  and  domestic 
circles,  the  second  has  altered  the  sphere  of  Silesian  industrial  es- 
tablishments, and  the  third  has  preserved  a  satisfactory  balance  of 
per  capita  wealth. 

The  numerous  industries  of  the  Breslau  district  were  so  uniformly 
developed  before  the  war  that  a  comparison  between  them  would 
have  been  difficult  even  in  1914,  but  after  the  entire  revolution  of  its 
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economic  life  due  to  the  war  a  comparison  at  this  time  can  be  nothing 
more  tlian  an  estimate.    However,  it  would  appear  that  mining  is  still 
the  leading  industry  in  value,  followed  closely  by  agriculture,  manu- 
facturing, and  commerce. 
Commerce  with  Surrounding  Districts  and  with  America. 

Silesian  commercial  relations  with  other  parts  of  Germany  and 
with  the  surrounding  territory  have  increased  in  importance,  but 
on  account  of  its  inland  position  this  district  will  never  rank  with 
seaport  districts  in  the  value  of  its  over-sea  trade. 

The  commerce  of  the  district  in  1915  was  greatly  restricted  by  the 
lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  by  numerous  embargoes.  It 
would  not,  however,  be  correct  to  suppose  that  all  foreign  commerce 
was  discontinued.  The  Baltic  ports  suffered  very  little.  Trade  with 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands  was  almost  normal. 
Express  trains  passing  through  Breslau  kept  open  an  avenue  of  trade 
to  the  Near  East.  Roumanian  grain  and  petroleum  were  imported 
through  Austria-Hungary  with  little  difficulty. 

The  declared  exports  from  the  Breslau  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  decreased  during  1915  by  about  71  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year's  total.  The  imports  consisted  largely 
of  raw  cotton  in  the  first  part  of  the  3^ear,  some  of  which  was  landed 
in  Bremen  direct  and  transshipped  through  neutral  countries. 
American  lard  and  bacon  were  also  imported  and  sold  at  fixed  prices 
in  Breslau  by  the  municipal  authorities.  Among  other  imports  may 
be  mentioned  California  apples  and  dried  fruits,  but  no  statistics  are 
available  to  show  the  value  of  this  trade. 

Mew  Extensions  of  Commerce  in  Russian  Poland. 

In  quite  another  direction,  Silesian  commerce  Avas  particularly 
active.  New  and  expanding  fields  of  trade  were  opened  in  Eussian 
Poland.  This  area  extended  bej^ond  the  cities  of  Lodz  and  Lowicz 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  reached  Warsaw  in  August,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  embracing  all  of  Rusisan  Poland  to  an  irregular  line 
reaching  from  Dunaburg  through  Vilna,  Pinsk,  and  Dubno  to  the 
Galician  frontier.  In  November  a  well-organized  chamber  of  com- 
merce with  headquarters  in  Warsaw  was  formally  opened.  This  or- 
ganization now  includes  most  of  the  local  chambers  of  commerce  and 
offers  its  facilities  and  advantages  to  all  of  its  members,  both  for  the 
collection  of  accounts  and  for  the  inauguration  of  new  business.  At 
first  its  activities  were  devoted  mainly  to  supplying  the  country  with 
railroad  and  bridge  materials. 

It  was  made  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  Russian  wide-gauge  rail- 
roads to  conform  to  the  German  standard  gauge.  Additional  loco- 
motives and  cars  were  also  needed  to  handle  this  equipment  and 
bring  back  agricultural  products  to  Germany.  Reconstruction  work 
in  East  Prussia  and  Russian  Poland  required  large  quantities  of 
building  material,  hardware,  coal,  food,  clothing,  etc.,  and  since 
Silesia  was  favorably  located  and  able  to  supply  most  of  these 
articles  from  its  regular  export  stocks,  it  was  naturally  favored.  It 
is  anticipated  that  a  trade  will  develop  here  in  German  agricultural 
implements,  hardware,  tools,  and  milling  and  mining  machinery. 
So  long  as  foreign  intercourse  with  Russian  Poland  is  interrupted, 
Silesia  will  continue  to  profit  along  this  line. 
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Financial  Conditions  Fairly  Satisfactory. 

Financial  conditions  in  the  Breslau  district  were  probably  better 
than  the  average  for  all  Germany.  While  this  is  due  in  a  measure 
to  its  industrial  activity  and  its  favorable  geogi'aphical  location,  the 
inherent  wealth  of  Silesia  is  a  factor  not  to  be  overlooked.  Business 
and  banking  suffered  little  from  the  war  and  no  important  failures  in 
either  were  reported.  In  the  Breslau  post  office  657  new  post-check 
accounts  were  opened,  and  individual  deposits  in  the  banks  increased 
in  number. 

Large  dividends  were  earned  by  the  brewing,  sugar,  and  iron 
industries  as  well  as  by  the  banks,  but  the  brick  and  cement  works 
and  all  other  industries  allied  to  the  building  trade  suffered  materi- 
ally. The  textile  and  porcelain  industries,  in  which  profits  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  export  trade,  were  also  unfavorably  affected  by  diffi- 
culties of  transportation.  "^Ylien  the  general  scarcity  of  labor  and 
the  rising  costs  of  production  are  considered,  it  is  surprising  that 
dividends  w^ere  possible  at  all. 

Wholesale  business  suffered  considerably.  Large  stores  and  stocks 
of  all  kinds  were  taken  over  by  the  authorities  and  distributed  at 
fixed  prices  to  the  population  through  a  number  of  consumer's  asso-' 
ciations.  Retail  business  was  generally  profitable,  but  as  stocks  of 
standard  goods  decreased  and  the  difficulty  of  filling  orders  for  them 
increased,  many  substitutes  had  to  take  their  place.  The  establish- 
ment of  maximum  prices  for  food  and  the  introduction  of  bread 
cards  and  other  food  cards  effectively  stopped  speculation  in  these 
commodities  and  at  the  same  time  assured  to  the  poorer  classes  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Dealers  were  sure  of  a  rea- 
sonably steady  profit,  since  these  price  regulations  affected  producers 
and  wholesalers  equally.  Real  estate  securities  suffered  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  form  of  investment. 

Agriculture — Changes  in  Crops. 

A  number  of  changes  and  substitutions  marked  the  agricultural 
activities  of  this  district  in  1915.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  was  a  reduction  of  approximately  35  per  cent  in  the  area  for- 
merly devoted  to  sugar  beets.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Germany 
still  liad  on  hand  large  supplies  of  sugar  left  over  from  the  previous 
year  and  to  the  planting  of  unusually  large  areas  in  food  grains  and 
potatoes.  The  reduced  production  of  sugar  beets  was  naturally  re- 
flected in  factory  and  refinery  activities. 

The  potato  crop  in  Silesia  in  1915  was  unfavorably  affected  by  an 
unusual  drought  in  July  and  also  by  two  destructive  floods  of  the 
Oder  River  in  October.  Potatoes  probably  surpassed  sugar  in  total 
value  of  production,  but  statistics  are  lacking.  Rye,  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  and  hay  follow  in  the  order  named.  Cattle  have  decreased  in 
number  if  not  in  value.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  number  of  swine 
can  soon  be  recovered.  A  determined  effort  is  manifest  on  the  part 
of  sugar  manufacturers  to  increase  the  area  allotted  to  beets  during 
the  coming  year,  but  this  is  met  by  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  textile 
manufacturers  to  increase  the  area  of  flax  and  hemp.  Silesia  and 
Posen  are  still  perhaps  the  richest  agricultural  Provinces  in  Ger- 
many, and  are  abundantly  able  to  feed  their  large  population  and 
supply  other  parts  of  the  Empire  with  food  and  food  products. 
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The  production  of  wool  and  the  sheep-raising  industries  generally 
of  this  district  have  been  steadily  on  the  decline  for  the  last  20  years. 
The  Breslau  wool  market,  once  the  most  important  in  the  world,  has 
been  discontinued. 

Manufacturing — Iron  and  Steel  the  Leading  Industry. 

In  the  manufacturing  industrj^  iron  and  steel  products  lead  all 
others.  This  is  followed  by  the  porcelain,  glass,  and  cement  indus- 
tries and  the  manufacture  of  coke  and  briquets.  The  textile  indus- 
tries follow,  with  linen  goods  leading  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 
Leather  and  paper  goods  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities.  Beer, 
spirits,  and  chemicals  show"  increased  values.  In  sugar  manufactur- 
ing this  district  is  second  only  to  the  Magdeburg  district  in  Germany. 
The  milling  of  grain  is  important  only  for  local  consumption.  There 
are  numerous  cigar  and  cigarette  factories,  but  they  are  not  so  im- 
portant as  those  of  Saxony  and  south  Germany.  Brushes,  clocks, 
clav  products,  wood  and  willow  ware,  furniture,  shoes,  and  soap  are 
all  manufactured  in  this  district. 
Lack  of  Workmen — Substitution  in  Industries. 

The  manufacturing  activities  of  the  district  have  all  been  affected, 
more  or  less,  by  a  general  scarcity  of  labor  due  to  the  large  number 
of  regular  employees  who  were  requisitioned  for  military  service. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  textile  and  porcelain  industries,  most  of 
whose  products  were  formerly  exported.  The  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries, on  the  other  hand,  have  found  means  of  increasing  their  per- 
sonnel. This  was  done,  first,  by  requisitioning  large  numbers  of 
Russian  prisoners  of  war  and,  second,  by  importing  labor  from  the 
occupied  portions  of  Russian  Poland. 

Large  numbers  of  men  were  withdrawn  from  various  manufac- 
turing establishments  and  their  places  were  filled  with  women  and 
girls.  These  same  men  were  then  given  employment  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industries  and  in  machine  shops.  At  the  beginning  of  191G 
there  was  still  a  great  demand  for  male  labor  of  all  classes. 

In  order  to  meet  changed  conditions  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
change  the  entire  equipment  of  manufacturing  plants;  in  other  cases 
extensions  were  built  to  accommodate  a  new  branch  of  the  industry ; 
in  still  other  cases  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  small  details  in  the  con- 
struction of  machinery  and  parts.  This  substitution  extended  even 
to  the  textile  industries,  and  factories  formerl}-  employed  on  cotton 
and  linen  goods  are  now  making  woolen  cloths,  tarpaulins,  and 
burlap.  But  the  most  surprising  change  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  cellulose  and  wood-pulp  products  for  cotton  goods.  In- 
ventions resulting  from  the  war  may  play  an  important  "role  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  after  peace  has  been  established.  Among 
others,  important  chemical  discoveries  have  l)een  made. 
The  Sugar,  China,  and  Glassware  Industries. 

Sugar  factories  and  refineries  in  this  district  were  well  employed 
in  1915,  although  they  handled  about  35  per  cent  less  beets  than  in 
1914.  But  with  prices  remaining  the  same  or  better  than  before  the 
war,  with  a  steady  demand  at  home,  and  with  export  exp^ense  alto- 
gether lacking,  they  were  enabled  to  earn  larger  profits  than  here- 
tofore. 
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The  porcelain,  glassware,  and  pottery  industries  suffered  more  in- 
conveniences due  to  the  export  difliculiies  than  any  other  branch  of 
Silesian  industry. 

[See  a  report  from  this  cous-ulate  on  "  Continuous  Kilns  in  German  Pot- 
teries "  in  Commerce  REPt)RTS  for  Mar.  13,  1915.] 

Germany's  imports  of  all  kinds  of  porcelain  and  earthenware 
decreased  from  8,155,559  pounds  in  1912  to  G,43G,396  pounds  in 
1913  and  to  2,663,686  pounds  for  the  first  half  of  1914.  At  the  same 
time  exports  increased  from  182,219,088  pounds  in  1912  to  198,749,839 
pounds  in  1913  and  to  100,814,139  pounds  for  the  first  half  of  1914. 
Prices  for  clay  products  will  be  somewhat  higher  in  1916.  In  order 
to  protect  the  earthenware  industry  a  recent  trade  agreement  has 
been  concluded  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Textile  Industries — Chemicals. 

Linen  manufacturing  has  been  somewhat  restricted,  due  to  the 
military  attachment  of  yarns,  but  even  this  inconvenience  did  not 
hinder  the  steady  progress  of  the  industry  in  Silesia.  Many  articles 
w^ere  released  for  the  export  trade,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to 
fill  the  greater  part  of  their  orders.  Large  orders  have  been  placed 
with  the  spinners  and  weavers,  assuring  employment  for  many 
months  to  come.  Orders  are  also  coming  in  for  such  articles  as  can 
be  made  from  the  grades  of  yarn  which  have  not  been  attached  or 
from  substitutes  consisting  of  part  flax  and  part  cotton  or  cellulose. 

Buyers  must  now  take  not  what  they  want  but  what  they  can  get. 
Prices  are  immaterial  so  long  as  stocks  can  be  replenished  to  meet 
the  public  demand.  The  same  is  true  of  cotton  goods.  Some  manu- 
facturers resorted  to  a  restricted  output  in  order  to  meet  the  rising 
cost  of  raw^  material  and  production.  The  future  of  the  linen  in- 
dustry apparently  depends  upon  the  ability  of  Germany  to  produce 
sufficient  supplies  of  flax  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  chemical  industry  in  this  district  has  been  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  manufacture  of  by-products  of  coal  tar.  Arsenic  mining 
was  considerably  reduced  and  exports  to  the  United  States  decreased 
by  about  85  per  cent.  Due  to  the  activity  in  the  zinc  industry,  it  is 
highl}^  probable  that  enormous  supplies  of  sulphuric  acid  remain  in 
Germany,  but  no  statistics  are  available. 
Paper  and  Cellulose — Leather — Brewing. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  and  cellu?>Dse  products  has  suffered  con- 
siderably, due  to  the  lack  of  labor.  At  the  same  time  the  substitution 
of  cellulose  for  cotton  has  increased,  and  the  demand  upon  the  fac- 
tories in  this  district  has  caused  steadily  increasing  prices  of  paper. 
Exports  of  paper  and  paper  goods  to  the  United  States  decreased  by 
about  77  per  cent. 

The  manufacture  of  leather  goods  in  general  was  restricted,  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  leather.  Small  quantities  of  glove  leather  and 
leather  gloves  were  exported  to  the  United  States  until  prevented  by 
the  embai'go  placed  upon  such  exports. 

The  breweries  enjoyed  a  most  prosperous  year.  They  were  not 
only  favored  with  sufficient  supplies  of  barley  and  malt,  but  were 
even  enabled  to  increase  the  price  of  beer  40  to  50  per  cent.  ^  It  is 
quite  evident  that  neither  the  production  nor  the  consumption  of 
beer  have  decreased  in  this  consular  district. 
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Manufactures  of  Spirits  and  Tobacco — Brushes — Clocks. 

The  manufacture  of  brandy  and  spirits  was  greatly  restricted, 
especially  since  the  potato  crop  was  rather  uncertain  and  such  spirits 
as  could  be  produced  from  potatoes  or  sugar  were  needed  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  At  the  same  time  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  was 
restricted  and,  in  Upper  Silesia,  it  was  prohibited  altogether  for  a 
time.  The  enforced  earlier  closing  hours  in  hotels  and  restaurants 
also  have  tended  to  reduce  sales.  Prices  have  been  considerably 
increased. 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  cigars  has  advanced  steadily,  and, 
although  supplies  of  leaf  tobacco  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  in 
some  cases,  there  appear  to  be  sufficient  supplies  of  tobacco  and 
cigars  for  all  classes  of  the  population.  Prices  of  cigars  and  tobacco 
have  advanced  by  15  to  20  per  cent. 

[For  a  general  review  of  the  tobacco  market  in  Germany  see  report  pub- 
lished in  Special  Consular  Reports  No.  68.] 

The  manufacture  of  brushes  was  somewhat  affected  by  the  scarcity 
of  labor  and  materials,  and  the  export  trade  was  somewhat  inter- 
rupted; but  with  an  advance  of  50  per  cent  in  prices  [see  Com- 
merce Reports  for  Dec.  2,  1915]  manufacturers  in  this  district  were 
enabled  to  earn  satisfactory  profits. 

The  Vereinigte  Freiburger  Ulirenfabriken,  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  clocks  in  this  district,  were  unable  to  earn  a  dividend  this 
year,  owing  to  the  severe  restrictions  upon  their  export  business. 
The  Mining  Industry — Eich  Coal  Districts. 

The  production  of  coal  easily  stands  first  in  the  mining  industry. 
Iron,  zinc,  and  lead  mining  come  next  in  importance,  followed  by 
arsenic,  salt,  and  silver.  The  convenient  location  of  coal  mines  with 
regard  to  other  industries  is  most  fortunate,  and  the  railways  are  so 
distributed  that  there  is  little  loss  in  transportation.  The  Oder 
River  is  also  a  most  important  factor  in  the  transportation  problem. 
In  the  quarrying  industry,  the  production  of  granite  and  limestone 
for  building  purposes  has  suffered  considerably,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
building  activity.  The  entire  industry  has  suffered  by  reason  of  the 
large  requisitions  upon  its  personnel  for  military  service.  The  total 
value  of  Silesian  mining  products  is  second  only  to  the  Westphalian 
production  in  Germany. 

Lower  Silesia  has  extensive  mines  of  lignite,  or  brown  coal,  located 
near  Grosz-Wartenberg,  Trebnitz,  Wohlau,  and  Steinau,  but  these 
are  not  so  important  either  in  extent  or  in  value  as  the  mines  of 
Upper  Silesia.  In  both  districts  the  manufacture  of  coke  and 
briquets  has  become  an  important  industr}^,  and  with  the  general 
shortage  of  labor  since  the  opening  of  the  war,  the  use  of  coke  has 
largely  supplemented  coal. 

From  scattered  statistics  reported  during  the  vear  it  is  evident  that 
both  production  and  profits  were  reduced. 

[See  report  on  "Silesian  Coke  Production  and  Market"  published  in  Com- 
merce Reports  for  Aug.  31,  1915.] 

Tipper  Silesian  Coal  Fields. 

The  Upper  Silesian  coal-mining  district  is  centered  around  the 
cities  of  Beuthen,  Konigshutte,  Kattowitz,  Gleiwitz,  M^'slowitz,  and 
Tarnowitz,  and  includes  the  largest  hard-coal  field  in  Europe.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  area  still  contains  at  least  90,000.000.000  metric 
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tons  of  coal.  In  the  same  area  are  found  also  the  richest  iron  mines 
in  the  Breslaii  district,  surpassed  only  by  the  Westphalian  mines  in 
(jermany.  The  mines  together  employ  about  200,000  men,  women, 
and  boys,  of  whom  120,000  are  credited  to  the  coal  mines  and  80,000 
to  the  iron  mines. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  production  of  coal  with  that  of  one 
year  ago  reveals  the  surprising  fact  that  in  spite  of  a  marked  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  employees  due  to  the  war  the  figures  have  con- 
siderably increased.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  pro- 
duction one  year  ago  was  far  below  normal,  and  that  even  with  the 
increase  just  noted  only  about  80  per  cent  of  the  normal  output  has 
now  been  reached. 

Three  important  factors  have  affected  the  year's  production: 
First,  there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  all  kinds 
and  grades  of  coal  on  the  part  of  the  local  manufacturers;  second, 
there  has  been  a  strong  demand  for  Upper  Silesian  coal  from  Berlin 
and  the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  which  were  formerly  supplied 
largely  from  England;  third,  the  number  of  emploj^ees  has  been 
steadily  increased  by  large  importations  of  labor  from  the  occupied 
portions  of  Russian  Poland. 
Diffic'.ilties  in  Transportation  and  Coal  Supply. 

During  October  and  November  there  was  an  appreciable  lack  of 
transportation  facilities.  The  Oder  River  floods  interfered  consider- 
ably with  river  transportation.  Fortunately  the  local  dealers  had 
anticipated  these  conditions  and  stocked  their  yards  in  advance. 
The  consumers  also,  fearing  an  advance  in  prices,  had  laid  in  most 
of  their  Avinter  coal  and  briquets  as  early  as  July  and  August.  It 
Avas  then  a  problem  of  supplying  the  local  industrial  establishments 
with  sufficient  fuel  to  keep  them  going,  and  since  many  of  these  are 
engaged  on  war  contracts  every  possible  advantage  was  extended  to 
them  in  order  to  prevent  interruptions  in  their  deliveries.  Fortu- 
nately the  winter  has  been  comparatively  mild,  and  the  poorer  classes, 
v\Iio  alwaA's  buy  in  small  quantities,  could  be  accommodated  without 
iiiidne  inconvenience. 

^^'ith  the  favorable  condition  of  the  public  mind  and  the  conse- 
quent scattering  of  deliveries  over  a  long  period  of  time,  the  mining 
companies  were  not  only  able  to  handle  the  regular  local  trade  but 
they  have  actually  succeeded  in  supplying  the  Berlin  market  with 
more  coal  than  in  normal  times.  Deliveries  to  Austria  are  also 
increasing.  The  anticipated  demands  of  Russian  Poland,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  met  largely  by  increasing  the  mining  facilities 
and  consequent  production  right  in  that  territory,  and  thus  furnish- 
ing employment  for  labor  as  well  as  conserving  railroad  cars  for 
transportation.    Long  hauls  are  discouraged  everywhere. 

Another  influence  favorable  to  the  mining  activities  of  this  dis- 
trict was  the  facility  with  which  railroads  and  other  large  users  of 
coal  adapted  themselves  to  the  use  of  coke  as  a  supplement  or  sub- 
stitute. 

Prices  of  coal  are  about  25  per  cent  higher  than  last  year. 

Iron.  Zinc,  and  Lead  Mining. 

The  production  of  iron,  zinc,  and  lead  in  Silesia  was  also  affected 
severely  by  the  general  scarcity  of  labor,  but  since  these  minerals  were 
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in  great  demand  for  war  material  the  percentage  of  loss  was  prob- 
ably not  so  high  as  in  the  coal-mining  operations.  Prices  advanced 
steadily  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  it  was  difficult  to  secure 
delivery  of  ironwares  on  time.  At  the  end  of  the  year  this  condi- 
tion was  still  further  aggravated  by  the  increased  use  of  iron  in 
private  households  and  in  the  construction  of  machinery. 

Among  the  most  important  mining  industries  in  this  district  that 
have  altered  or  extended  their  plants  to  suit  new  conditions  are  the 
Konigs-  und  Laurahiitte,  Bismarckhiltte,  Friedenshiitte,  Borsigwerke, 
Oberschlesische  Eisenindustrie  A.  G.,  and  the  Hohenlohewerke  A.  G. 
Several  of  the  smaller  and  weaker  companies  were  consolidated 
during  the  year  in  order  to  strengthen  their  mutual  interests.  All 
belong  to  the  Deutschen  Stahlwerks-Verband  (Union  of  German 
Steel  Works).  This  ycav  also  marked  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Friedenshiitte  and  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Konigs-  und  Konigen-Luise  Grube. 

In  order  to  have  a  sufficient  force  of  trained  officials  and  men 
available  after  the  war,  the  Upper  Silesian  mine  operators  are  now 
advertising  for  bays  over  16  years  of  age  to  learn  the  business.  Good 
health  and  a  common-school  education  are  required  besides  a  three- 
years'  apprenticeship,  during  which  time  they  are  paid  and  educated 
free  of  cost  in  the  school  of  mining  at  Tarnowitz. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  following  table  it  is  shown  that  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1915  decreased  by  71  per  cent,  and  that  the  export  of  linen 
goods  constituted  47  per  cent  of  the  whole  export  of  1915.  Every 
item  represents  a  decrease  except  clocks,  glove  leather,  and  leather 
gloves,  and  in  all  cases  the  decrease  is  due  to  restricted  shipping 
conditions. 

There  were  no  exports  to  the  American  insular  possessions. 

The  declared  values  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  invoiced 
through  the  Breslau  consulate  in  1914  and  1915  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Brushes 

$23,052 
56, 901 

$1,045 
7,021 

11,537 
4,626 

28, 433 

Linen,  manufactures  of 

Paper,  manufactures  of: 

Books  and  chromos 

Decalcomanias 

All  other  

?330. 785 

12, 74S 
25,983 
65.219 
9,078 
27,051 
70,584 
31,489 

5116,100 

Chemicals:  Arsenic 

Clocks 

4  477 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Earthenware:  Porcelain 

64, 013 

72,335 

2,680 

18,033 

36, 261 

9,606 

11,168 

8,690 
6  152 

Fibers:  Flax  and  tow 

Spirits 

Glassware 

394 

4,568 
710 

1,872 
10,975 

Willows  ( pccle'i) 

4' 612 

Hides,  greon  salted,  and  rab- 
bit skins 

Zinc:  Dust  and  oxide  of 

All  other  articles 

21,635 
1,999 

Iron  and  steel  goods 

Leather  and  manufactures  of: 

Total 

855,908 

246  0''0 

Glove  leather 

Gloves 

Imports  Still  Necessary. 

Despite  Germany's  internal  endeavors  to  become  self-sustaining, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  certain  foreign  products  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  to  be  necessary  to  sustain  its  industrial  life.  Among  these 
are  the  following:  Cotton,  wool,  jute,  hemp,  and  silk  for  "textile 
goods;  copper,  tin,  nickel,  and  other  ores  for  machinery  and  elec- 
trical supplies;  coffee,  tea,  rice,  and  spices  from  tropical  countries; 
petroleum  and  all  its  by-products  for  light,  heat,  power,  and  lubri- 
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cation;  rubber,  hides,  and  skins  for  industrial  and  domestic  uses; 
wood  and  ro;;in  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  paper  goods; 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  lard,  butter,  and  meats  for  food  purposes; 
and,  finally,  lumber  for  building  purposes.  All  of  these  products 
were  generally  imported  through  the  ports  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Stettin  before  the  war,  and  sold  from  the  large  warehouses  in  those 
cities  to  the  various  industrial  centers  in  every  part  of  the  Empire. 

Trade  Opportunities  in  Cotton,  Grain,  Etc. 

Raw  cotton  for  the  Silesian  mills  was  always  purchased  before 
the  war  from  large  importers  in  Bremen,  but  the  manufacturers  here 
desire  to  deal  direct  with  American  exporters.  Until  such  time  as 
German  spinners  shall  again  have  adjusted  themselves  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  weavers,  there  will  also  be  a  demand  for  cotton 
yarns. 

Wheat  is  now  being  imported  from  Roumania,  but  the  total  ab- 
sence of  white  bread  and  the  numerous  restrictions  upon  bakeries  as 
well  as  upon  housekeepers  indicate  that  supplies  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands.  The  supplies  of  barley  are  being  distributed  as 
equitably  as  possible  between  the  brewers  and  the  farmers  by  the 
grain  distributing  association. 

Corn  as  an  article  of  food  is  quite  unknown  in  this  district;  the 
small  amount  produced  is  used  entirely  for  cattle  feed.  Neither 
dried  nor  canned  corn  appear  on  the  markets  of  Breslau.  To  replace 
the  former,  large  imports  of  American  oil  cakes,  malt  residuum,  and 
other  cattle  feeds,  sugar  and  molasses  mixed  with  cut  straw  and  chaff 
have  been  substituted.  Hay  and  straw  are  in  demand  at  good  prices, 
as  well  as  clover  and  grass  seeds. 

Germany's  imports  of  raw  wool  have  come  principally  from  Great 
Britain  and  its  possessions  and  from  South  American  countries. 

American  Metals.  leather,  and  Skins  Imported. 

About  seven-eighths  of  the  copper  imports  of  Germany  in  1913 
originated  in  the  United  States.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the 
nickel  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  lead  imports  also  came  from  the 
United  States  in  the  same  year.  The  loss  to  American  exporters  on 
these  three  items  alone  amounts  to  over  $73,000,000.  Of  this  amount, 
probably  one-tenth  was  used  in  the  Breslau  district.  Small  supplies 
are  being  imported  from  Turkey  and  the  Balkans  and  old  German 
mines  of  low  copper  content  are  being  worked. 

The  leather  industry  of  this  consular  district  is  more  or  less  de- 
veloped in  Breslau  and  a  number  of  smaller  places.  The  imports  of 
leather,  hides,  and  skins  from  the  United  States  in  1913  amounted 
to  over  $18,000,000,  of  which  amount  probably  $1,500,000  eventually 
reached  this  district.  The  fur  and  skin  center  of  Germany  is  not  in 
this  consular  district,  and  Breslau  buyers  generally  attended  the  fairs 
at  Leipzig,  Paris,  and  Nizhni  Novgorod,  although  certain  Breslau 
manufacturers  might  be  interested  in  making  direct  connections  with 
American  exporters. 

Imports  of  Fats,  Lumber,  and  Tobacco. 

About  two-thirds  of  Germany's  imports  of  lard,  bacon,  fats,  and 
greases  were  credited  to  the  United  States  in  1913.  Although  certain 
imports  in  these  lines  were  possible  during  the  war,  they  were  always 
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extremely  difficult.  The  total  loss  on  these  items  to  American  ex- 
porters amounts  to  about  $27,000,000  annually  for  all  (iermanv,  of 
which  at  least  $2,000,000  should  be  charged  to'this  district.  In  1913, 
according  to  a  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  4,330  metric  tons 
of  lard  passed  through  the  public  and  private  bonded  Avarehouses  of 
Breslau,  besides  79  metric  tons  of  talloAV  and  123  metric  tons  of 
bone  fat,  scraps,  etc.  Soap  is  now  more  plentiful,  but  the  prices 
have  increased  by  30  to  50  per  cent.  No  butter  imports  are  credited 
to  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  pine  lumber  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  in 
1913  were  exceeded  only  by  those  from  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Most  of  this  lumber  is  landed  at  Stettin  and  transported  by  boats 
to  the  cities  along  the  Oder.  Due  to  the  rebuilding  operations  in 
Russian  Poland,  there  should  be  splendid  opportunities  to  increase 
American  trade  in  this  commodity. 

The  quantity  of  leaf  tobacco  that  may  be  sold  in  the  Breslau 
districts  after  the  war  is  uncertain,  due  to  the  organized  movement 
of  German  manufacturers  to  eliminate  certain  competitors.  It  has 
also  been  proposed  to  make  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly  after  the  war.  In  1913  the  chamber  of  commerce 
reported  that  about  878  metric  tons  of  tobacco  passed  through  the 
bonded  warehouses  in  Breslau.  Prices  have  been  increased  on  cigars 
and  cigarettes  by  about  32  per  cent,  and  both  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  awaiting  some  definite  action  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment which  shall  clear  the  situation. 

Formerly  large  Imports  of  American  Machinery. 

Germany's  large  imports  of  machinery  will,  no  doubt,  be  surpris- 
ing to  many  American  manufacturers;  but  the  fact  that  more  than 
one-third  of  these  imports  came  from  the  United  States  in  1913  is 
still  more  remarkable.  The  normal  trade  in  American  harvesting 
machinery  for  this  district  exceeds  $500,000  annually,  and  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  has  one  of  its  most  important  European 
branch  offices  in  this  cit3^  With  Poland  added,  this  trade  will 
easily  exceed  $1,000,000.  American  sewing  machines  are  also  repre- 
sented here  by  a  branch  office  of  the  Singer  Co.  American  m.etal- 
working  machines,  laundry  and  chemical  cleaning  machines,  and 
shoe  and  leather  machines  are  also  well  established  in  Silesian 
industries.  Cash  registers  and  typewriters  are  carried  as  separate 
articles  of  import  in  German  statistics.  These  figures  show  that 
practically  all  of  these  machines  come  from  the  United  States. 
Both  of  the  typewriter  companies  that  have  branch  offices  in  Breslau 
report  supplies  entirely  exhausted,  with  a  strong  demand  which  at 
present  can  not  be  met.  German  sewing  machines  and  typewriters 
have  been  active  competitors  against  these  American  machines  with 
every  advantage  in  their  favor  on  account  of  the  restricted  shipping 
facilities.  American  exporters  will  experience  considerable  difficulty 
in  restoring  their  normal  trade  after  the  war.  Mining  and  textile 
machinery  Avill  be  needed  in  large  quantities  after  the  war. 

Imports  of  American  Fruits — Salmon. 

American  exporters  have  already  developed  a  considerable  tiade 
in  fresh  fruits  with  Germany.  In  1913,  11,222  metric  tons  of  Ameri- 
can apples  were  imported,  valued   at  about  $1,070,000.  and  these 
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imports  have  continued  via  Stettin  ever  since  the  opening  of  the 
war.  There  is  little  competition  in  this  line  since  German  and  other 
European  apples  do  not  begin  to  compare  in  quality  with  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  product.  No  New  York  or  Virginia  apples 
appear  on  this  market. 

Other  fresh  fruits  that  might  be  introduced  with  success  are  pine- 
apples, oranges,  and  lemons.  Germany's  imports  of  pineapples  come 
from  the  Canary  and  Madeira  Islands,  and  sell  at  retail  from  $2  to 
$2.85  apiece  in  the  Breslau  markets.  Oranges  and  lemons  were 
imported  from  Italy  and  Spain,  but  both  are  scarce  and  high  in  price 
at  present.  Dried  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  apricots  have  been 
imported  irregularly  during  the  war,  and  considerable  trade  may  be 
developed  after  it  is  over. 

Almost  all  of  Germany's  imports  of  salted  salmon  came  from  the 
United  States  in  1913.  The  trade  in  this  district  is  estimated  at 
about  $200,000  annually.  Canned  salmon  also  was  popular  before 
the  war.  and  supplies  are  still  to  be  seen  in  all  grocery  stores. 

American  Oil,  Sausage  Casings,  Fertilizers. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  refined  petroleum  imported  by  Germany 
came  from  the  United  States,  but  this  trade  has  been  entirely  lost 
since  the  opening  of  the  war.  The  large  tanks  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  and  its  auxiliary  companies  throughout  this  Province  are  prac- 
tically empty.  Statistics  of  the  Breslau  Chamber  of  Commerce  show 
that  11,01G  metric  tons  of  petroleum  and  134  metric  tons  of  gasoline 
passed  through  the  bonded  warehouses  of  Breslau  in  1913  and  that 
most  of  this  oil  was  consumed  in  this  consular  district.  The  oil  wells 
in  Galicia  have  been  developed  enormously  and,  in  view  of  the  pro- 
posed trade  and  commercial  agreement  with  Austria-Hungary, 
imports  from  this  source  may  remain  high  for  years  to  come. 

Germany's  imports  of  intestines,  bladders,  and  other  sausage 
casings  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  over  $2,000,000  in  1913. 
The  amount  consumed  by  this  district  was  probably  small,  due  to  the 
wealth  of  cattle  in  Silesia  and  Posen  at  that  time ;  but  because  of  the 
recent  enforced  slaughtering  of  steers  and  swine,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  this  trade  may  be  increased. 

The  intensive  agricultural  development  of  this  district  has  always 
depended  largely  upon  artificial  fertilizers.  Almost  one-half  of  Ger- 
many's imports  of  lime  and  phosphate  came  from  the  United  States. 
The  "Provinces  of  Silesia  and  Posen  probably  consumed  $1,000,000 
w^orth  of  American  phosphates  annually,  but  this  trade  will  be  seri- 
ously hampered  by  the  domestic  production  of  nitrates  extracted 
from  the  air. 

American  Shoes,  Rosin,  Etc. 

Breslau's  trade  in  American  shoes  was  confined  to  two  leading 
dealers,  both  of  whom  report  that  imports  have  been  quite  impossible 
cluring  the  war  and  that  their  present  supplies  consist  of  odd  sizes 
from  lines  previously  carried.  The  many  good  features  of  first-class 
American  shoes  should  make  it  comparatively  easy  to  restore  and 
increase  this  business  after  the  war.  There  is  more  room  for  the  best 
qualities  of  American  shoes,  but  cheaper  grades  will  find  competition 
too  severe  to  meet  with  success. 
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Four-fifths  of  Germany's  imports  of  rosin  are  credited  to  the 
United  States,  but  since  this  article  is  absolute  contraband,  no  im- 
ports have  been  possible  since  August,  1914. 

More  than  one-half  of  Germany's  imports  of  linseed  oil  and 
paraffin  came  from  the  United  States  in  1913. 

COLOGNE. 

By  Consul  Emil  Sauer,  March  28. 

On  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  western  front  in  military  opera- 
tions, bordering  as  it  does  on  the  southwest  on  Luxemburg,  this  con- 
sular district  has  probably  been  affected  by  the  war,  favorably  and 
unfavorably,  as  much  as  any  part  of  Germany,  except  those  parts 
actually  invaded.  The  large  cities  of  the  district,  as  Cologne  itself, 
are  fortified  places,  and  martial  law  has  prevailed  since  the  war 
began.  The  district  lies  in  the  thickly  populated  industrial  section 
of  Germany.  Its  population  numbers  approximately  3,000,000. 
Besides  Cologne,  the  district  contains  such  cities  as  the  university 
town  of  Bonn,  Coblenz,  Treves  (Trier) ,  and  Saarbruecken.  Cologne 
is  one  of  the  great  railroad  centers  of  Germany  and  has  been  partic- 
ularly important  as  such  during  the  war. 

The  population  of  Cologne  increased  from  642,848  on  January  1, 
1915  to  656,083  on  January  1,  1916,  or  a  little  more  than  2  per  cent. 
The  natural  increase  of  the  city  was  about  the  same  as  in  1914  and 
1913. 
Agriculture  the  Principal  Industry — Wine,  Vegetables,  Etc. 

The  greater  part  of  the  acreage  of  this  consular  district  is  under 
cultivation,  and  agriculture  yields  the  largest  income  of  all  industries 
in  tlie  district.  A  large  part  of  the  district  consists  of  the  low  plains 
of  the  Rhine.  The  principal  crops  are  grain,  sugar  beets,  wine,  and 
vegetables. 

Generally  speaking,  agriculture  was  favorably  influenced  by  the 
war,  as  the  war  meant  for  the  farmers  here  the  elimination  of  foreign 
competition.  The  disadvantage  brought  on  by  the  war  was  the 
shortage  of  labor  and  horses.  The  shortage  of  labor  was,  however, 
to  a  large  extent  overcome  during  1915  hj  the  employment  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

Grain,  vegetables,  cattle  feed,  meat,  eggs,"  etc.,  command  good 
prices. 

In  the  case  of  Avine  (Ehine  and  Moselle),  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  products  of  this  district,  the  situation  was  not  so  favorable, 
as,  although  little  Italian  wine  was  imported  during  1915,  the  occu- 
pation of  part  of  northern  France  and  an  undoubted  decrease  in 
consumption  has  left  an  abundant  suppl3'  on  the  market.  Prices 
did  not  rise  during  1915,  but  recently  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
improvement  in  the  market.  The  crop  of  1915  was  generally  re- 
ported as  good. 

The  raising  of  vegetables  near  Cologne  has  been  encouraged  in 
recent  years  by  the  construction  of  electric  tramways  by  the  cit3^ 
These  lines  are  operated  at  a  loss,  but  it  is  maintained  that  the 
encouragement  of  vegetable  raising  in  the  Piedmont  section  near 
Cologne  and  the  consequent  lower  prices  of  vegetables  in  the  city 
more  than  reimburse,  indirectly,  the  loss  resulting  from  the  operation 
of  the  lines.  No  extension  of  the  lines  apears  to  have  been  made 
during  1915. 
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Overproduction  of  Beet  Sugar  in  1914  Only  Temporary. 

As  the  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  Germany  just  before  the 
war  amounted  to  only  about  1,500,000  metric  tons  and  the  production 
to  more  than  12,500,000  tons,  it  was  thought  that  a  depression  must 
necessarily  follow  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country,  espe- 
cially as  there  was  a  good  supply  on  hand.  The  war  started  just  be- 
fore the  crop  of  1914  was  harvested,  and  the  British  market,  hitherto 
the  largest  foreign  market  for  German  sugar,  was  eliminated.  In 
the  fall  of  1014  it  was  therefore  considered  necessary  to  reduce  tlie 
sugar-beet  acreage  for  1915. 

Aside  from  this  reduction  of  the  acreage,  neAV  factors  that  had  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  beet-sugar  market  appeared  during  1915. 
In  the  first  place  there  came  increased  use  of  sugar  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cattle  feed,  of  which  there  was  a  decided  shortage.  Refer- 
ence is  made  here  particularly  to  the  use  of  beet  molasses,  from  which 
some  80,000  tons  of  sugar  were  extracted  in  1913  and  which  is  now 
exclusively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cattle  feed.  Further,  human 
consumption  of  sugar  increased,  it  appears,  as  a  substitute  for  fat. 
There  Avas  increased  consumption  of  sugar  at  the  front  and  increase 
in  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  preserving  of  fruit,  of  which  there  was  an 
abundant  crop  in  1915. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  decrease  of  approximately  two- 
fifths  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  1915,  the  total  production  in  Ger- 
many during  the  year  amounting  to  about  1,500,000  metric  tons,  as 
against  more  than  2,500,000  tons  in  1914.  The  decrease  was  due 
chiefly  to  a  reduction  by  one-third  in  the  acreage,  to  the  use  made  of 
sugar  beets  as  cattle  feed,  and  to  the  drought  of  last  summer,  which 
appears  to  have  reduced  the  average  yield  of  beets  per  acre.  The  de- 
crease is  attributed  in  part  also  to  less  intensive  cultivation,  on  ac- 
count of  a  shortage  of  labor  and  horses,  and  also  of  fertilizing  ma- 
terial. The  retail  price  of  sugar  is  now  approximately  50  per  cent 
higher  than  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

In  view  of  this  situation  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  sugar-beet 
acreage  for  191G  must  be  increased.  In  1914  it  was  a  little  over 
1,250,000  acres,  or  about  1^  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the 
country. 

Minerals — Decreased  Output  of  Hard  Coal. 

The  principal  mineral  products  of  this  consular  district  are  hard 
coal,  briquets,  clay  bricks,  and  cement. 

The  hard-coal  center  of  the  district  is  at  Saarbruecken,  near  the 
])order  of  Luxemburg.  Here  over  12,000,000  metric  tons  of  hard 
coal  were  mined  per  annum  before  the  Avar.  Immediately  upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  Avar  the  output  of  the  mines  Avas  reduced  to  scarcely 
one-fifth  of  what  it  was  before  the  w\ar.  The  output  for  the  whole 
year  1914  Avas  one-third  less  than  the  year  before.  In  1915  the  aA'er- 
age  output  per  month  was  still  less  than  for  1914.  The  price  of  coal 
increased  14  per  cent. 

The  Briquet  Industry — A  Prosperous  Year. 

This  consular  district  lies  in  one  of  the  great  lignite  districts  of 
Germany.  The  lignite  here  lies  1  to  10  yards  below  the  surface,  and 
it  is  pure  and  soft  and  particularly  well  adapted  for  briquetting.  Be- 
fore the  Avar  the  output  of  lignite  of  the  Lower  Rhine  district  (Nie- 
derrheinische  Revier)  amounted  to  more  than  10,000,000  metric  tons 
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per  annum,  of  which  about  1,500,000  tons  were  sold  and  the  rest  used 
on  the  spot  for  briquetting,  etc. 

A  typical  briquet  pkmt  is  operated  as  follows:  The  crust  of  earth 
is  shaved  off,  leaving  the  layer  of  lignite  exposed.  Narrows-gauge 
railroad  tracks  are  laid  over  the  field.  Steam  and  electric  shovels 
discharge  the  lignite  into  bins,  from  which  it  is  dumped  into  small 
cars  drawn  by  means  of  a  long  line  of  chains  directly  into  the 
factory.  In  the  factory  the  cars  are  tipped  oa  er  and  emptied  directly 
into  the  grinders.  The  powdered  lignite  is  then  carried  automati- 
cally from  the  grinders  into  the  presses.  It  is  apparent  that  machin- 
ery plays  the  leading  role  in  the  process. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  industry  was  brought  ahnost  to  a 
t^tandstill  on  account  of  the  lack  of  labor.  The  labor  question  was 
later  solved  by  the  emploj^mcnt  of  prisoners  of  w^ar.  As  the  briquet 
industry,  as  developed  here,  requires  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
labor,  in  comparison  wdth  coal  mining,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
the  labor  may  be  unskilled,  the  industry  was  in  a  favorable  i:)Osition 
to  compete  w^ith  the  coal  industry.  As  prices  were  high,  the  in- 
dustry became  very  profitable. 

During  1915  the  Lower  Ehine  district  is  said  to  have  produced 
8,000,000  metric  tons  of  the  briquets,  as  against  5,032,800  tons  in 
1912.  Factories  have  been  running  day  and  night  and  the  product 
was  sold  as  quickly  as  it  could  be  turned  out.  The  Braunkohlen- 
werke  and  Brikettfabriken  in  New^  Webrow  declared  a  dividend  of 
27  per  cent  for  1915,  as  against  24  per  cent  in  1914., 

Depression  in  Cement  and  Clay — Brick  Industries. 

The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  and  clay  bricks  are  impor- 
tant industries  in  this  part  of  Germany.  Both  industries  have 
suffered  since  the  war  began  on  account  of  depression  in  the  building 
trades.  There  appears  to  have  been  slackness  in  building  activity 
for  some  time  even  before  the  war. 

The  capacit}^  of  the  plants  has  grown  much  bej^ond  the  demands 
of  the  market.  In  view  of  the  renewal  of  the  pool  (the  Rhenish 
Westphalian  Cement verband),  a  number  of  the  separate  companies 
erected  large  additional  factories,  in  order  to  assure  themselves  par- 
ticularly high  allotments  of  the  prescribed  output.  This  explains 
the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  actual  export  is  low. 
Deyestuffs — Nitrogen  as  Fertilizer, 

The  leading  manufactures  of  this  consular  district,  besides  those 
already  mentioned  in  connection  Avith  mineral  products,  are  dj-estuffs 
and  other  chemicals,  machinery,  iron  and  steel,  malt  liquors,  cloth- 
ing, eau  de  Cologne,  and  other  toilet  articles. 

A  few  of  the  largest  dyestuff  factories  in  the  world  are  found  in 
this  district,  and  before  the  war  dyestufFs  formed  the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  export  from  the  district  to  the  United  States.  Through  the 
interruption  in  the  export  trade  of  Germany  the  dyestuff  industry 
has  naturally  suffered,  but  it  is  said  that  the  dyestuff  factories 
here  are  being  kept  busy  with  Government  orders. 

Several  new  factories  have  been  established  in  this  district  for 
extracting  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  the  manufacture  of  ferti- 
lizers as  substitutes  for  Chilean  nitrates.  It  is  predicted  that  these 
factories  will  be  able  to  compete  after  the  Avar  with  imported  fer- 
tilizers. 
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Machinery — American  Firm  Manufacturing  Grinding  Wheels. 

Machines  manufactured  in  this  district  during  1915  are  said  to 
be  mainly  lathes  and  the  like  used  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
of  war.  Machine  shops  are  now  occupied  mainly  with  the  manu- 
facture of  war  munitions. 

There  is  one  American  firm  in  this  district  that  manufactures 
grinding  wheels.  The  raw  material  used  in  the  factory  is  artificial 
corundum,  known  to  the  trade  as  alundum,  and  various  kinds  of 
clay.  The  alundum  and  clays  have  until  recently  been  imported 
from  the  United  States,  but  on  account  of  the  blockade  imports 
have  been  interrupted  since  July,  1915,  and  the  company  here  was 
compelled  either  to  close  down  its  plant  or  erect  a  subsidiary  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  alundum.  Investigation  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  required  material  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Hungaiy.  An  ample  supply  of  the  ore  being  assured,  an 
alundum  factory  is  to  be  erected  at  Wesseling.  The  clays  required 
as  bonding  material  for  the  manufacture  of  grinding  wheels  can 
be  obtained  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Bohemia. 

Iron  Production  Decreasing,  Steel  Increasing — Prices. 

The  Rhenish  Westphalian  iron  and  steel  district  extends  into  this 
consular  district.  There  are  18  or  19  blast  furnaces  and  several  steel 
mills  in  the  district,  most  of  them  in  the  Regierungsbezirk  of  Coblenz. 

On  the  whole  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Germany  was  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  war,  because  of  the  loss  of  the  foreign  market 
and  still  more  because  of  the  labor  shortage  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  regular  employees  had  to  join  the  army.  The  production  of 
pig  iron  fell  from  19,309,172  metric  tons  in  1913  to  14,389,547  tons 
in  1914  and  11,790,199  tons  in  1915. 

In  the  production  of  steel,  however,  there  was  a  marked  revival 
during  the  latter  half  of  1915.  The  total  production  in  1915  was 
13,187,016  metric  tons,  as  against  14,946,212  metric  tons  in  1914  and 
11,233,693  tons  during  the  first  12  months  of  the  Avar.  The  market 
has  been  described  as  active  since  the  latter  part  of  1915,  but  there 
Avas  no  rise  in  price  until  March,  1916, 

The  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  crude  or  unmanufactured  iron 
and  steel  rose  generally  over  10  per  cent  from  January  13  to  Febru- 
ary 10,  1916,  but  not  from  February  10  to  March  16,  except  Luxem- 
burg pig  iron,  which  rose  by  a  small  margin. 

Brewing,  Clothing,  and  Cologne-Water  Industries. 

The  important  factors  in  the  brewing  industry  during  1915  were 
the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  malt  and  the  Government  regulation 
that  after  March  1,  1915,  production  must  be  reduced  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  production  of  the  previous  years.  As  a  result  of  these  cir- 
cumstances the  price  of  beer  almost  doubled,  and  has  kept  on  rising 
since  January  1,  1916,  There  are  no  large  brcAveries  in  this  con- 
sular district,  but  there  are  a  number  of  small  ones. 

The  articles  in  the  clothing  line  exported  from  this  district  to 
the  United  States  are  dress  trimmings.  This  is  a  household  industry. 
The  employers  in  Cologne  furnish  the  material  and  patterns  to 
families  in  Cologne  and  other  cities  and  towns,  and  even  in  the 
rural  districts  as  far  as  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  families  who  do  the 
work  are  x^aid  by  the  piece. 
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The  Cologne-water  industry,  of  which  Cologne  is  the  center,  was 
affected  mainly  because  of  the  loss  of  the  foreign  market,  especially 
the  English  market.  The  loss  of  the  foreign  market  is  in  part  offset 
by  an  increase  in  domestic  sales  due  to  decline  in  imports  of  toilet 
waters  from  abroad.  Prices  of  Cologne  water  remained  the  same 
during  1915.  The  price  of  alcohol,  however,  rose  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  and  is  now  about  60  per  cent  liigher  than  a  year  ago. 
As  Colonge  water  contains  a  large  per  cent  of  alcohol,  the  price  of 
the  former  has  gone  up  since  January  1,  191G  by  about  one-third. 

River  and  Canal  Transportation — Hailroads. 

Cologne  is  at  the  head  of  the  Rhine  navigation  of  deep-sea  vessels. 
Before  the  war  there  was  direct  steamer  connection  between  Cologne 
and  North  Sea  and  Baltic  ports,  particularly  London,  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  Riga,  etc.  There  is  now  direct  steamer  connection  only 
with  the  Netherlands. 

The  traffic  over  the  Rhine-Berne  Canal,  which  was  put  in  use 
immediately  before  the  war  broke  out,  developed  to  a  surprising 
degree  during  1915.  The  total  traffic  over  the  canal  during  1915 
amounted  to  about  o,?>00,000  tons,  of  which  2,140.000  tons  v\-ere  of 
coal,  coke,  and  briquets.  The  main  purpose  of  this  important  canal, 
namely,  to  relieve  the  railway  traffic  in  the  Ruhr  district,  will  be  fully 
realized  only  when  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  vessels  and  barges, 
of  which  there  is  now  a  shortage,  and  prompt  connections  at  the 
junction  with  the  Rhine  can  be  provided  for. 

No  complete  statistics  are  available  as  yet  regarding  the  railroad 
traffic  of  the  district  during  1915.  The  Koelnische  Zeitung  reports 
that  during  the  six  months.  April  1-September  31.  1915,  there  was 
hardly  any  reduction  in  the  passenger  or  in  the  freight  traffic. 

The  municipality  of  Cologne  owns  and  operates  the  city  tramways, 
as  well  as  half  a  dozen  suburban  electric  lines. 

Loan  and  War-Credit  Banks. 

The  loan  baulks  (Darlehnskassen)  which  were  established  under 
the  law  of  August  1,  1911,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Reichsbank  and 
joint-slock  banks  to  some  extent  of  the  obligation  of  providing  credit 
for  private  business,  weris  established  without  capital,  in  lieu  of 
which  they  issue  notes  (Darlehnskassenscheine)  secured  by  such  col- 
lateral as  stock,  bonds,  and  even  raw  products  and  "  nonperishable 
merchandise."  Loans  were  issued  up  to  one-half  and  two-thirds  of 
the  appraised  value  of  the  security.  The  loan-bank  notes  are  not 
legal  tender,  but  they  may  be  exchanged  for  notes  of  the  Reichsbank 
and  the  Reichsbank  may  count  them  as  legal  cover  for  its  own  notes. 
The  loan-bank  notes  of  1,  2,  and  5  mark  denomination  are  in  general 
circulation.  The  limit  of  issue  of  loan-bank  notes  was  at  first  placed 
at  1,500.000  marks,  but  later  (Nov.  11,  1914)  increased  to  3,000,000 
marks. 

Loans  made  from  the  loan  banks  during  the  three  imperial  war- 
loan  subscription  periods  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  liquidated 
directly  afterwards.  By  the  end  of  December,  1915  the  loans  of  the 
loan  banks  amounted  to  2,347.800,000  marks.  During  the  first  week 
of  January,  191G,  this  amount  was  reduced  again  to  1.973.700,000 
marks. 

Another  class  of  banks  created,  namely,  the  war-credit  banks, 
which  work  with  a  large  initial  capital  and  do  not  require  collateral 
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for  loans,  do  not  play  a  relatively  important  role  in  the  banking 
system  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  strength  of  these  banks 
appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  their  officers  are  in  close  touch  with 
local  business  conditions,  and  are  careful  in  extending  credit  to  those 
only  who  are  deserving.  They  can  thus  grant  loans  to  several  times 
the  amount  of  their  capital  stock  and  rediscount  the  paper  with  the 
Eeichsbank. 
Joint-Stock  Banks — The  Money  Market. 

The  largest  banks  in  Cologne  are  the  branches  of  the  Reichsbank 
and  the  Deutsche  Bank,  the  A.  kSchaaffhausen'sche  Bankverein,  the 
Banner  Bank,  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  Boden-Kredit-Bank,  the 
Westdeutsche  Boden-Kredit-Bank,  and  several  private  banks,  as 
Salomon  Oppenheim  &  Co.  The  Schaaffhausen  Bank,  to  take  an 
example,  has  a  capital  stock  of  100,000,000  marks  ($23,800,000)  and 
a  surplus  of  10,000,000  marks  ($2,380,000).  The  total  balance  sheet 
amounted  to  498,195,270  marks  in  1915,  as  against  497,599,233  marks 
in  1914.  The  net  profits  amounted  to  5,373,932  marks  in  1915,  as 
against  5,295,073  marks  in  1914.  The  sum  of  5,000,000  marks  was 
distributed  as  dividends  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  the  same  as  the 
year  before. 

Bankers  here  generally  say  that  the  banks  are  full  of  money,  but 
on  the  other  hand  certain  borrowers  say  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  borrow  money.  Both  statements  appear  in  a  way  true,  the 
explanation  being  that  banks  do  not  lend  money  for  purposes  which 
do  not  contribute  more  or  less  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  State  in  the  present  crisis.  Thus  money  for  farmers, 
for  munition  factories,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  easily,  whereas  money 
for  speculative  purposes,  for  building  purposes,  etc.,  can  hardly  be 
obtained  at  all. 
Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  from  the  Cologne  consular  district  to  the 
United  States,  as  invoiced  in  1914  and  1915,  were  valued  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Chemicals 

Chocolate  and  confectionery. 

Dress  trimmings ■ 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Leather 

Linen  embroidery 

Machinery 

Mineral  water 

Paints  and  colors 


1914 


$1,446,289 
39, 697 
111,112 

174, 730 
35,286 
26, 020 
64,013 
608, 355 
463, 541 


1915 


S,712 


119,118 

26,593 

5,780 

8,181 

118 

227, 733 

70, 597 


Articles. 


Paper 

Perfumery 

Pharmaceutical  products 

Silk,  velvets,  and  plushes 

Wall  paper 

Wine 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1914 


$50,016 
21,490 
201,006 
249, 390 
25,505 
275, 915 
473,261 


4, 325, 626 


520,652 


757 
103,068 
13, 356 
49, 665 
110,443 


794,773 


SAXONY. 

DRESDEN. 

By  Consul  General  Leo  Allen  Bergrliolz,  March  10. 

A  report  upon  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the  Dresden  con- 
sular district  for  1915  can  deal  only  in  generalities,  as,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Gov- 
ernment to  issue  trade  statistics,  no  definite  information  concerning 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  Kingdom  are  obtainable. 
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It  can  safely  be  said  that  throughout  the  district  fairly  satisfactory 
industrial  conditions  prevail,  possibly  with  the  exception  of  the 
textile  industry  and  the  building  trades. 

Some  lines  of  manufactures  are  operating  to  their  full  capacity 
and  in  numerous  cases  working  overtime,  especially  where  the  busi- 
ness involves  the  production  of  war  material  and  supplies.  Other 
industries  are  not  so  favorably  situated,  but  these  are  considerably 
in  the  minority  so  far  as  can  be  learned. 
Condition  of  Various  Industries — Elbe  River  Shipping. 

The  mining  industry  is  the  one  best  developed.  The  work  of  saw- 
mills has  increased. 

Manufacturers  of  machinery  are  doing  well,  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  work  overtime  and  with  night  shifts  and  on  Sundays 
in  some  cases.  Manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  also  are 
doing  a  good  business,  and  but  few  factories  are  complaining  of 
dullness. 

Sugar  factories  are  paying  greater  dividends  than  last  year. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  orders  given  by  the  military  authorities,  a 
falling  off  in  business  in  certain  cotton-spinning  mills  has  occurred. 

Cigar  manufacturers  are  well  supplied  with  orders,  and  the  makers 
of  artificial  flowers  are  also  quite  active,  more  so,  in  fact,  than  some 
months  ago.  Owing  to  the  close  of  the  season  for  fancy  feathers,  a 
decrease  in  this  line  appears. 

Shoe  factories  are  making  good  sales.  The  manufacturers  of  hats 
have  on  hand  large  orders  for  the  army  and  for  straw  hats  for  next 
season.     The  building  activity  in  general  is  quiet. 

The  war  affected  the  shipping  on  the  Elbe  River  in  1915  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  1914.  The  total  quantity  of  exports  taken 
down  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg  amounted  to  1,082,631  tons,  as  against 
1,771,578  tons  in  1914.  Of  the  total  amount  shipped  down  the  river 
in  1915,  approximately  984,210  tons  consisted  of  brown  coal.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  interruptions  due  to  high  water,  shipping  on 
the  river  was  fairly  active  during  the  year. 
Wages,  Labor,  Rents,  Cost  of  Living. 

The  matter  of  wages  and  the  securing  of  ample  labor  are  important 
factors  and  necessarily  must  be  closely  watched.  Skilled  labor  in 
some  cases  has  become  scarce,  and  this  in  turn  has  brought  about 
an  increase  in  wages;  heavy  orders  have  had  the  same  effect,  making 
overtime  work  necessary.  In  some  cases  the  wages  of  men  in  fac- 
tories have  practically  been  doubled,  and,  generally  spealdng,  this 
class  is  now  enjoying  a  somewhat  prosperous  period,  as  house  rents 
have  apparently  remained  the  same,  notwithstanding  an  increase 
in  general  living  expenses  through  advanced  prices  in  foodstuffs 
and  certain  other  supplies,  these  being  hardly  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  wages  received.  Many  factories  have  made  conversions 
in  the  nature  of  their  output  so  as  to  keep  well  occupied  in  making 
war  materials  where  possible,  and  have  thereby  maintained  a  profit- 
able operation. 

In  the  retail  trade,  however,  and  among  working  classes  outside 
the  manufacturing  districts,  conditions  are  different.  An  authority 
has  recently  estimated  that  the  cost  of  living  in  general  has  increased 
60  per  cent.  Among  unskilled  laborers  who  can  find  no  work  in  the 
favored  employments,  life  is  increasingly  hard.     Prices  in  restau- 
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rants  have  in  many  instances  increased  40  per  cent,  especially  in 
foods  requiring  the  use  of  fats,  butter,  eggs,  and  milk  in  their 
preparation. 

Rents  in  general  remain  much  the  same,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
landlords  are  fairly  content  with  rents  that  little  more  than  cover 
tlie  items  of  upkeep,  taxes,  and  other  expenses,  and  willingly  do 
their  part  in  meeting  the  abnormal  and  depressed  conditions. 

Among  the  retail  shops  it  is  found  that  there  has  been  quite  a 
tendency  to  reduce  and  Iveep  down  expenses,  and  to  do  this  a  general 
reduction  in  the  personnel  was  necessary.  No  action  of  this  kind, 
however,  has  taken  place  recently. 

The  Financial  Situation. 

As  regards  the  exact  financial  situation,  very  little  definite  infor- 
mation, official  or  otherwise,  is  obtainable.  As  far  as  Dresden  and 
the  outlying  districts  that  have  business  relations  with  it  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  appreciable  change  in  this  respect.  No  great 
bankruptcies  have  occurred  since  the  war  began,  and  the  ordinary 
business  failures  are  not  more  numerous  than  usual.  An  almost 
unlimited  amount  of  money  can  be  borrowed  from  banking  houses 
at  5  per  cent,  and  the  same  security  is  accepted  as  formerly.  Manu- 
facturers of  war  material  are  paid  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
from  delivery.  Banks  generally  have  no  greater  demands  for  loans 
than  before  the  war.  The  larger  institutions  have  now  more  deposits 
than  before,  as  opportunities  for  investments  are  not  so  great,  and 
they  continue  to  pay  the  salaries  of  their  employees  in  the  field. 

The  representation  of  the  economic  and  financial  condition  of  this 
consular  district  given  above  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  accurate,  and 
it  shows  that,  generally  speaking,  Dresden  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
while  by  no  means  as  prosperous  as  in  peace  times,  nevertheless  is 
not  suffering  industrially  or  financially  as  much  as  might  be  expected 
although,  naturally,  its  commerce  with  the  outside  world  has  prac- 
tically ceased. 
I'eclared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1915  was 
$1,198,932,  as  compared  with  $4,373,001  in  1914  and  $5,434,094  in 
1913.  The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  declared  exports 
to  the  United  States,  as  invoiced  at  the  Dresden  consulate  general  in 
1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Artificial  flowers 

$891,607 

2,836 

1,675 

809 

448,529 

7,346 

77,098 

9,046 

215,389 

5,848 

77,931 

158,513 

4,372 

65, 696 

11,357 

1,987 

112,402 

14, 178 

17,579 

4, 758 

1,164,301 

$230, 780 

888 
868 

Lithographic  prints 

Living  plants 

$77, 877 

5,254 

162, 792 

108, 173 

7,864 

4,188 

18,375 

12,890 

6,741 

78, 785 

84,110 

18,976 

61,119 

134, 159 

95,096 

55,099 

54,086 

55,935 

37, 725 

$9  791 

Books  and  pamphlets 

Machinery 

21  568 

Metal  goods 

24  041 

China  and  earthen  w^re.. . 

146, 196 
334 
20, 665 
12,229 
28,484 
246 

Military  effects 

Minerals 

Cigar  labels  and  rings 

Colors 

Musical  instruments 

Oil  paintings 

4,932 

5,531 

22,251 

Oleographs 

Dolls  and  doll  heads 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Photographic  apparatus . . 

Scientific  instruments 

Straw  and  wood  pulp 

Tobacco       

38,407 
24, 273 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Essential  oils                 

119,292 

725 

18,284 

66 

3,115 
22,050 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 

12, 749 

2,955 

Glassware                    .   

51,715 

6,076 
10. 700 

Woolen  goods 

938 

Kitchen  goods                

All  other  articles 

5,092 

Total 

353, 691 

4,373,001 

1,198,932 
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In  declared  exports  of  colors  and  oleographs  the  foregoing  table 
shows  an  increase  in  1915  as  compared  with  1914  of  $2,583  and  of 
$15,509,  respectively.  In  all  other  exports  there  was  a  decrease, 
which  was  the  most  noticeable  in  artificial  flowers,  china  and  earthen 
ware,  cotton  goods,  fancy  goods  and  toys,  glassware,  linen  goods, 
machinery,  metal  goods,  photogi'aphic  apparatus,  union  goods,  and 
woolen  goods.  There  were  no  exports  in  dress  goods,  fuses,  leather 
goods,  living  plants,  military  effects,  minerals,  straw  braids,  tobacco, 
and  yarn.  In  1914  these  articles  were  exported  to  the  value  of 
$292,884. 

There  were  no  declared  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  Porto 
Rico,  or  Hawaii  in  1915.  Returned  American  goods  amounted  to 
only  $10. 

LEIPZIG. 

By  Consul  AVilliaui  P.   Kent. 

The  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Leipzig  to  the 
United  States  during  1915  showed  a  total  value  of  but  $2,241,795, 
which,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  represented  a 
decrease  of  more  than  60  per  cent.  In  skins  and  furs  alone  there  was 
a  decrease  of  $1,567,828.  The  general  decrease  for  1915  was  largely 
due  to  the  war.  The  production  of  many  articles  usually  exported 
was  greatly  reduced.  The  Government  prohibited  the  export  of 
many  articles,  such  as  metal  goods,  chemicals,  coloring  matter,  ma- 
chinery, woolen  and  cotton  yarns,  dress  goods,  leather,  etc.,  and 
maritime  trade  was  interrupted.  The  export  of  other  articles,  such 
as  books  and  periodicals,  paper  and  paper  ware,  lithographic  prints, 
bristles,  furs  and  skins,  musical  instruments,  china,  and  crockery, 
suffered  materially.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  inconsiderable  ship- 
ments of  lactic  acid,  oxide  of  magnesia,  tape  belts,  and  food  products, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  $13,041,  and  of  small  shipments  of  tools  and 
hardware.  Avhich  showed  a  slight  increase  during  1915,  the  exports 
of  all  other  articles  showed  heavj'  decreases. 

A  Record  Year  in  the  Fur  Trade. 

The  fur  trade  of  this  district  is  one  of  its  most  important  indus- 
tries, and  fur  exports  to  the  United  States  have  constituted  the  lead- 
ing line  for  which  invoices  are  certified.  The  beginning  of  1915 
found  the  industry  much  depressed,  although  at  that  date  some  fur- 
riers and  dealers  were  still  engaged  in  the  final  delivery  of  army  con- 
tracts, consisting  chiefly  of  sheepskin  coats.  Stocks  on  hand  were 
heav3%  and  in  order  to  effect  sales  dealers  were  compelled  to  cut 
prices  and  sell  goods  at  a  heavy  loss.  American  bu,yers  ordered 
conservatively  because  of  the  difficulties  of  delivery;  but  the  low 
prices  that  prevailed  in  the  early  months  of  1915  induced  a  few  con- 
tinentals to  place  very  fair  orders. .  Prices  reached  bottom  in  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1915,  and  thereafter  the  demand  became  stronger  and 
prices  showed  an  upward  tendency.  Furs  bought  and  paid  for  before 
March  1,  1915  were  permitted  to  be  exported  without  seizure,  and 
this  license  continued  until  June.  About  the  same  time  Russia  pro- 
hibited the  export  of  furs  from  her  territory.  This,  by  diminishing 
stocks,  which  offset  the  loss  of  American  export  business,  resulted  in 
a  revival  of  busmess  and  a  rise  of  prices  which  continued  until  the 
beginning  of  1916.     It  was  claimed  by  furriers  that  the  Leipzig 
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market  had  always  suffered  from  overstocking  and  that  these  condi- 
tions permitted  them  to  clean  out  old  and  undervalued  stocks  at 
prices  continually  rising. 

American  furs,  such  as  skunks,  coons,  rats,  wolves,  and  opossums, 
as  well  as  the  Australian  opossums,  wallabies,  and  foxes,  have  been 
much  in  demand,  as  also  all  Russian  furs.  When  one  of  these  lines 
w^as  sold  out,  the  next  was  taken  up  and  disposed  of.  No  one  had 
believed  the  stock  of  skins  on  hand  at  Leipzig  to  be  so  large.  The 
year  1915  began  with  poor  prospects  for  the  trade,  but  it  ended  as 
the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  history  of  the  business.  However, 
the  question  at  once  arises,  interesting  to  the  American  trade,  whether 
the  demand  for  American  skins  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  im- 
ports may  be  resumed,  Avill  not  develop  an  era  of  high  figures. 
Such  a  condition  appears  probable. 

Bristles  Exhibitions  Discontinued — Activity  in  Printing  Industry. 

The  bristles  trade  of  this  district  with  the  United  States,  which 
in  1914  amounted  to  $679,849,  declined  during  1915  to  $241,548. 
Aside  from  other  causes,  such  as  the  loss  of  the  American  market 
through  prohibition  of  export  and  to  some  extent  through  shortage 
of  labor,  the  chief  cause  leading  to  the  great  reduction  of  output 
and  export  was  the  inability  of  German  dealers  and  exporters  to 
secure  enough  raw  material  from  Russia  and  China  to  supplement 
the  production  of  Germany.  So  important  is  the  bristles  trade  in 
Leipzig  that  it  has  been  customary  to  hold  several  annual  "  bristles 
fairs,"  or  exhibitions,  at  which  sellers  and  buyers  met  and  stocks 
were  exhibited.  The  market  has  been  so  far  depressed  since  the  war 
began  that  these  exhibitions  have  been  discontinued. 

Leipzig  disputes  with  London  the  primacy  as  a  publication  cen- 
ter. In  normal  times  the  export  to  America  of  books,  maps,  and 
other  printed  articles  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  lines 
for  which  invoices  are  certified.  The  tables  disclose  that  the  exj^orts 
of  these  commodities  have  diminished  to  insignificant  proportions. 
Books  of  a  scientific  nature  shipped  to  American  libraries,  scientific 
societies,  or  departments  of  the  Government  are  permitted  under 
certain  conditions  to  pass  to  their  destinations;  otherwise,  export 
except  to  adjacent  neutral  coimtries  is  at  an  end.  Many  of  the  great 
publishing  houses  of  Leipzig,  although  operating  with  diminished 
force,  are  nevertheless  working  day  and  night.  The  cost  of  paper 
has  advanced  about  40  per  cent  and  printers'  inks  about  100  per 
cent,  and  this  condition  is  reflected  in  the  enhanced  cost  of  books  and 
other  publications. 
The  Labor  Market — Prospect  of  Higher  Wages  After  the  War. 

Labor  is  scarce.  What  relation  this  scarcity  maintains  to  the 
slackened  demand  for  labor  in  the  usual  activities  of  peace  times 
it  is  impossible  to  learn  without  having  been  able  to  acquire  more 
definite  information  in  regard  to  the  activities  themselves.  In  the 
absence  of  authoritative  announcements  it  can  not  be  stated  with 
accuracy  just  what  general  advance  in  wages  has  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  shortage  of  labor,  but  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  available  it  is  estimated  that  the  advance  is  not  less  than 
25  per  cent.  From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  the  condition  of 
labor  is  in  no  wise  improved  by  the  rise  in  wages. 
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It  is  not  expected  that  the  termination  of  the  war  will  be  followed 
by  a  lowering  of  wages  to  former  levels.     The  prospect  of  a  con- 
tinued higher  cost  of  labor  can  not  be  disregarded  in  forming  an  es- 
timate of  German  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Leipzig^  Trade  Fairs — Exhibits  and  Visitors. 

Although  public  reports  are  lacking  upon  manufacturing,  trade, 
and  export  subjects  in  this  district,  the  Leipzig  Messer,  or  trade  fair, 
which  was  held  as  usual  in  this  city  from  March  G  to  11,  reflects  the 
astonishing  acti^dty  in  manufacturing  and  trade  now  prevailing  in 
Germany.  These  trade  fairs  are  ancient  institutions  and  are  held 
twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn.  They  have  not  been 
omitted  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  although  the  shock  of 
war  was  reflected  in  the  first  fair  held  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  they 
ha^e  recovered  their  stability,  and  the  fair  just  concluded  was  held 
upon  as  elaborate  a  scale  as  those  before  the  war.  The  general  pur- 
pose of  these  fairs  is  to  display  in  one  exposition  specimens  of  manu- 
factures from  all  over  Germany  and  particularly  to  place  before 
buyers  novelties,  new  inventions,  and  improved  qualities. 

Published  reports  have  stated  that  30,000  buyers  and  visitors  at- 
tended the  fair.  About  two-thirds  of  the  visitors  were  from  Ger- 
many; the  residue  were  from  Austria-Hungary,  from  neutral  coun- 
tries, and  from  those  countries  now  in  German  occupation.  Austria 
alone  sent  2,500  buyers;  700  came  from  Denmark  and  a  like  number 
from  the  Netherlands ;  350  each  from  Switzerland  and  Sweden ;  over 
200  from  Norway;  100  from  Belgium;  and  50  each  from  Eussian 
Poland,  Luxemburg,  and  the  Balkan  states.  The  official  guide  regis- 
tered 2,500  exhibitors,  or  more  than  300  in  excess  of  those  at  the  fair 
of  1915. 
War-time  Inventions — Substitutes  in  Metals,  Etc. 

There  were  100  exhibitions  of  metal  goods  and  about  20  of  rubber 
goods;  also  exhibits  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  substitutes  for  copper, 
brass,  and  bronze,  and  substitutes  for  leather  and  rubber.  There 
were  500  exhibits  of  tools,  Avhich  took  the  first  place.  China  and 
Crocker)^  came  second  with  400  exhibits.  Glassware,  both  useful  and 
fancj',  came  next  with  250  exhibits,  and  the  paper  industry  showed  a 
great  variety  of  production  in  a  special  building  with  over  80  ex- 
hibits. Prices  in  general  showed  an  average  advance  of  30  per  cent 
above  those  prevailing  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Many  interesting  substitutes  were  on  exhibition  that  were  brought 
into  use  through  the  scarcity  of  materials  formerly  used.  In  the 
lamp  and  chandelier  industry  substitutes  for  copper,  brass,  and 
bronze  goods  were  exhibited  that  were  made  of  iron  amalgam.  Han- 
dles of  certain  articles  which  are  to  be  heated,  such  as  flatirons,  fire 
hooks,  and  stove  doors,  formerly  made  in  England  of  a  composition, 
are  now  made  of  a  certain  waste  article  which  is  said  to  be  a  good 
substitute  as  a  nonconductor  of  heat.  Italian  marble  is  replaced  by 
that  mined  in  Germany  which,  if  not  of  so  fine  a  grain,  is  equally 
durable  and  useful.  Substitutes  for  ordinary  leather  and  sole 
leather  were  exhibited.  Certain  toys  are  now  made  of  papier-mache 
and  of  a  number  of  new  alloys,  which  in  color  and  manufactured  ex- 
cellence appear  not  inferior  to  those  formerlj^  made  of  metal. 

An  exhibition  of  ready-made  clothing  was  on  hand,  made  of  Ger- 
man wool,  which  is  said  to  have  the  same  texture  as  the  Scotch  wool. 
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The  i^rocesses  underlying  all  of  these  new  substitutes,  born  of  the 
war,  are,  of  course,  jealously  guarded.     That  these  substitutes,  in 
their  present  stage  of  development,  will  prove  serious  rivals  of  the 
genuine  article,  is  not  at  all  certain, 
declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  values  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  invoiced 
through  the  Leipzig  consulate  in  1914  and  1915  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Anatomical  preparations . 
Art  works: 

Antiquities 

Designs 

Paintings 

Sculptures  

Bristles 

Brushes 

Chemicals: 

Acids— 

Ijactic 

Oxalic 

Oxide  of  magnesia 

Potasli ,  caustic 

Preparations,  medici- 
nal   

All  other 

China  and  crockery 

Colors  and  inks: 

Colors 

Printer's  inks 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Bleached 

Tape  belts 

Drugs 

Furs  and  skins.. 

Glassware 

Hides,  calf  and  cattle 

Household  goods 

India-rubber  goods 

Iron,  and   manufactures 
of: 

Machinery 

Tools  and  hardware  . . 

Another 


1914 


$2,095 

3,979 
2,895 
2,726 
847 
679,849 
5,356 


93,599 

27,' 604' 

132, 172 
67,913 
93, 892 

}■   26,  C21 

2,490 


16, 896 
2,903,581 
2,311 
31,307 
19, 460 
14, 193 


58,970 
965 
537 


1915 


$553 


241,548 
2,161 


1,892 

29, 101 

830 

8,854 

23,099 
20, 880 
38, 867 

3,053 

1,995 

9, 930 

10, 507 

1,335,753 

578 


7,130 
999 


9,705 
0,689 


Articles. 


Leather,  and  manufac- 
tures of: 

Piano  leather 

Leather  gloves 

Metal  goods: 

Lamps 

All  other 

Musical  instruments 

Oils:  Essential 

Paper,  manufactures  of: 

Books,  etc 

Lithographic  prints. . . 

Postal  cards 

Paper  ware 

Printed  music 

Wall  paper 

Plants,  bulbs,  etc 

Scientific  instruments 

Seeds:  Sugar-beet 

Spirits,  wines,  etc.: 

Fruit  juice 

Wines 

Toys 

Wax:  Mineral 

Woodenware  and  furni- 
ture   

Wool ,  manufactures  of: 

Dress  goods 

Piano  felt 

Yams 

All  other 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1914 


6, 316, 673 


1915 


$3, 782 

20,910 

$924 

11,854 

156 

7,229 

072 

5,498 

4,423 

277, 875 

126, 779 

501,810 

174,294 

1      166,468 

/          34,819 
\          17,613 

90,  771 

22,184 

55, 569 

19, 128 

8,107 

4,440 

55,331 

3,625 

10,970 

1,848 

2,185 

154 

2, 173 

381 

179 

166 

15,337 

5,091 

146, 754 

33,655 

2,314 

39,321 

181 

73, C07 

33,487 

621, 448 

334 

7,463 

2,639 

2,241,795 


The  only  exports  to  the  American  insular  possessions  during 
1915  were  $147  worth  of  essential  oils  to  Porto  Eico.  The  principal 
American  goods  returned  from  this  district  during  1915  were  finished 
leather,  valued  at  $13,G50,  and  furs  and  skins,  $85,082.  The  total 
value  of  returned  American  goods  was  $98,971. 

Declared  Exports  from  Gera  Agency. 

The  following  table  shows  the  declared  value  of  the  principal 
articles  exported  to  the  United  States  as  invoiced  through  the  Gera 
consular  agency  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

$4, 729 

157,086 

1,242,457 

56,044 

1,392 

3,174 

30, 304 

383,155 

0,598 

51,293 

Piano  locks 

?506 

192 

30, 362 

3,765 

323 

5,908 

70,289 

$1,950 

Chinaware    

$71,783 

157, 886 

20,603 

185 

613 

4,007 

46,580 

3,313 

66,801 

Tapestry          

Dress  goods 

Toothbrushes 

9,950 

Gloves,  leather 

Toys           .              

1,001 

Wine 

Wood  and  woodenware.. . 

Leather 

1,040 

Manure,  nitrogenous 

Total    

2,053,577 

391,712 

I'aper  and  paper  ware 

There  were  no  declared  exports  to  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  from  Gera  last  year,  and  no  returned  American  goods. 
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PLAUEN. 

By  Consul  Alichael  J.  Henflriek,  May  22. 

A  marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  together  with  a  general 
decrease  in  incomes,  tersely  describes  the  economic  situation  in  the 
Plaiien  consular  district  during  1915. 

Money  was  plentiful  throughout  the  year,  call  loans  in  large 
amounts  being  subject  to  4  per  cent  interest,  time  drafts  to  an  aver- 
age of  5  per  cent.  Banks  allowed  from  4  per  cent  to  7  per  cent 
interest  on  deposits  for  stated  periods. 

During  October,  according  to  the  only  statistics  available  for  1915, 
the  savings  banks  in  Plauen  received  $251,800  on  deposit,  while  with- 
drawals amounted  to  $697,100. 

Building  Operations  and  Rents. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  w^ere  under  construction  63 
apartment  houses,  38  five-room  dwellings,  7  factory  buildings  to  be 
used  in  lace  and  embroidery  production,  a  city  hall,  and  a  crema- 
torium. The  crematorium  was  completed  but  will  not  be  used  until 
peace  returns;  the  city  hall  continues  under  construction,  but  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  labor  is  only  three-fourths  completed.  With  these 
exceptions  all  buildmg  operations  ceased  within  one  month  after  the 
war  began,  including  that  on  two  schools  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
principal  railway  station. 

From  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Land  and  House  Owners'  Associa- 
tion concerning  the  collection  of  rents  during  1915  it  appears  that 
there  was  no  loss  of  rent  from  the  500  small  houses  and  villas  which 
were  occupied  by  tenants,  while  owners  of  the  3,500  apartment  tene- 
ments report  a  loss  of  $825,860,  as  compared  with  1914,  principally 
from  lack  of  tenants,  but  also,  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  from  deduc- 
tions to  tenants  unable  to  continue  paying  full  rents. 
Cost  of  Living — Food — Women  Replacing  Men. 

With  the  single  exception  of  rents,  the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  liave  increased  greatly.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  espe- 
cially during  the  past  year,  foodstuffs  have  fully  doubled  in  cost. 
Wearing  apparel  is  30  to  50  per  cent  higher. 

To  insure  the  conservation  of  foodstuffs,  as  well  as  to  provide  that 
rich  and  poor  shall  have  equal  chances,  cards  are  issued,  without 
which  no  foodstuffs  are  allowed  to  be  purchased  by,  or  sold  to,  any- 
body. These  cards  are  issued  free  to  everybody  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  family.  No  extra  cards  can  be  procured 
under  any  circumstances.  Cards  are  issued  periodically.  Bread, 
butter,  milk,  potatoes,  meat,  etc.,  can  be  procured  only  on  the  presen- 
tation of  such  cards,  which  are  canceled  and  returned  to  the  au- 
thorities. 

Women  are  replacing  men  to  a  great  and  increasing  extent  in  all 
branches  of  trade,  professions,  and  labor  throughout  this  district  as 
clerks,  cashiers,  saleswomen,  street-car  conductors,  elevator  opera- 
tives, and  artisans,  and  in  delivering  goods  and  agricultural  worlc,  as 
well  as  light  street  cleaning  and  labor,  and  they  succeed  in  doing  well 
what  they  undertake. 

street  Construction — Electric  Railways — Coal  Mining. 

In  order  to  give  employment  to  old  men,  the  opening  and  con- 
struction of  new  streets  continued  throughout  the  year,  during  which 
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35,880  square  yards  of  new,  well-rolled  macadamized  roads,  as  well 
as  curbs  and  oraveled  walks  on  both  sides,  were  completed.  All 
streets  in  this  city  except  the  newer  extensions  are  paved  with  stone 
blocks,  the  sidewalks  with  vitrified  tile.  No  asphalt  is  used  here  in 
street  or  sidewalk  construction. 

The  earnings  of  the  Plauen  street  railway  during  the  year 
amounted  to  approximately  $200,000,  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried being  about  8,000,000.  Work  on  the  extension  to  the  west  rail- 
way station,  partly  completed,  has  been  discontinued.  The  only 
other  electric  railway  in  this  district,  that  at  Zwickau,  transported 
4,500,000  passengers  during  the  year,  the  income  being  approximately 
$120,000. 

The  57  hard-coal  mines  in  Zwickau  and  its  vicinity  operated  to 
full  capacity  during  the  year ;  13,000  workmen  were  employed.  The 
annual  output  of  these  mines  exceeds  2,000,000  tons,  valued  at 
$7,140,000.  Wages  of  miners  increased  10  per  cent.  Prices  for  coal 
and  Avood  are  5  per  cent  higher  than  before  the  war. 

Discovery  of  Substitutes  for  Cotton. 

The  Erzgebirgischer  Volksfreund,  published  in  Schneeberg, 
Saxony,  says : 

According  to  fi  report  from  Braunaii,  in  Bohemia,  the  cotton-spinning  mill  of 
Beneditt  Schrolls  8ohn,  located  in  Halbstadt,  has  discovered  a  method  of  using 
the  fibers  of  nettles  and  hops  as  a  substitute  for  American  or  Egyptian  cotton 
and  the  firm  A.  Schlesinger  has  used  those  fibers  with  marked  success  in  the 
production  of  textile  yarns. 

An  article  appeared  in  another  local  paper  of  recent  date  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  tests  had  shown  that  pa]:)er  and  jute  could  be 
profitably  and  successfully  used  as  substitutes  for  cotton  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cordage,  and  that  wood  cellulose  could  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  cotton  fiber.  The  process  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  used 
in  the  production  of  artificial  silk.  The  product  is  hard  and  coarse, 
but  more  substantial  than  artificial  silk, 
laces  and  Embroideries — Leather  Gloves. 

The  production  of  machine-made  cotton  laces  and  embroideries  of 
all  kinds  is  the  chief  industry  in  Plauen  district,  this  being  one  of 
the  principal  centers  of  the  industry  in  the  world  under  normal  con- 
ditions. Handmade  articles  of  this  nature  in  all  materials  also  figure 
largely  in  the  total  production.  Naturally,  because  of  war  conditions, 
the  lack  of  operatives  and  of  raw  materials,  and  the  dangers  of  loss 
in  transportation,  the  export  trade  in  this  district  continued  to 
decline  during  the  entire  year.  The  export  value  of  lace  dresses, 
ladies'  underwear,  blouses,  collars,  and  similar  articles  declined,  as 
is  shown  in  the  table  of  declared  exports.  At  present  employees  in 
lace  and  embroidery  factories  are  limited  to  40  hours  work  per  week, 
in  order  to  give  all  operatives  an  equal  chance. 

Next  in  "importance  is  the  manufacture  of  leather  gloves  at 
Johanngeorgenstadt.  The  demand  was  good  in  1915,  but  because  of 
the  scai-city  of  rawhides,  prices  advanced  fully  250  per  cent  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  which,  together  with  reasons  given  above, 
accoimts  for  the  decrease  shown  in  exports. 
Woolen-Weaving  Industry — Miscellaneous  Exports. 

Normally  10,500  looms  are  operated  in  this  district.  The  number 
was  reduced  to  one-third  of  that  number  during  1915,  and  these  ran 
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only  part  of  the  time.  Normally  this  industry  ranks  third  among  the 
industries  in  this  district.  Stocks  of  both  wool  and  cotton  were  taken 
in  charge  by  the  Government,  and  supplies  of  these  articles  were 
apportioned  to  manufacturers  as  became  nece^jsary  for  the  completion 
of  contracts.  Many  of  the  weavers  are  unemployed,  and  in  comi^li- 
ance  wdtli  a  decree  of  the  Imperial  Government  the}'  are  assisted 
financially  by  the  Government  and  communities.  Some  manufac- 
turers of  carpets  and  rugs  in  this  district  are  utilizing  their  plants 
in  the  manufacture  of  canvas  tents  and  bags  for  use  by  the  army. 

No  tungsten  powder  Avas  exported  during  1915  from  the  Avorks  at 
Niederhohndorf  near  Zwickau,  the  output  finding  market  nearer 
home. 

Paper  goods,  enameled  ironware,  brushes,  and  miners'  lamps  shoAv 
a  decrease  export  owing  to  lack  of  raAv  materials  and  ocean  transpor- 
tation. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  declared  exports  for  the  United  States  exclusive 
of  insular  possessions  and  Alaska  during  the  calendar  year  1915  at 
Plauen  consulate  w'as  $1,503,998,  showing  a  decrease  of  $3,244,053, 
or  more  than  68  per  cent,  due  to  existing  Avar  conditions. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  embroidery  machinery  and  parts 
thereof  exported  Avas  because  of  the  establishment  of  neAV  machine 
embroidery  factories  in  the  United  States  Avhich  purchased  machinery 
in  Plauen.  The  only  other  item  showing  an  increase  was  that  of 
steel  draAving  pins  used  by  designers  and  architects;  these  had  been 
contracted  for  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  Avar.  One  shipment 
of  cotton  laces  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  new-  market,  constitutes 
the  total  export  to  the  insular  possessions.  This  shipment  resulted 
in  orders  being  received  for  further  and  larger  shipments,  Avhich 
for  lack  of  transportation  facilities  remain  unfilled. 

The  following  table  shows  the  declared  value  of  the  principal 
articles  exported  to  the  United  States  as  invoiced  through  the  Plauen 
consulate  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Baskets 

80,421 
10,250 
28, 700 
0,320 
10, 358 

9,548 
3,982 

30,203 
7,330 
9,837 
89, 755 
14,219 
41,719 
4,111 
10, 784 

4, 1.38 

570 

4,972 

4,500 

542 
2, 555, 080 
27,564 
18,976 
91,741 
2, 732 

$2,425 

7,555 

2,697 

305 

Leather  gloves 

1832, 300 

82,9.30 
8,419 

21,133 
2,408 
1,171 

47,780 
2,497 
1,300 

67,887 
18, 488 
33,393 
41,224 
61,949 
2,291 

237, 127 

239,422 

29,488 

10, 342 

$412  737 

Boiirettes 

Machinery: 

Embroidery 

Brushes 

Buttons 

Textile 

Carpets  and  rugs    

Metal  goods: 

Aluminum  utensils. . . 
Brand  drawing  pins.. 
Flexible  metal  hose.. 
Lamps,  parts  of,  etc. . . 
AVire  heddles 

Chemical  colors:    Enam- 

1,175 
620 

4.501 
958 
012 

eled  colors 

6,261 

China  ware 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 
Buckram 

10,887 

Cloth 

Musical  instruments 

Paper  goods: 

Colored  paper 

Printing  paper 

Another 

Covers 

Nets 

43  829 

Yam 

1,792 

Enameled  ware 

13,061 

3,013 

Flowers,  artificial . 

Trimmings  and  fringes  . . . 
Tungsten  powder 

8  838 

Hair  goods:  Nets,  etc 

5,419 

Hosiery: 

Wood  pulp 

Cotton 

AVool,  manufactures  oi: 
AVomen's    and    chil- 
dren's dress  goods . . 
Woolen  cloths,  plain. . 
Yam ... 

Elastic 

AA'oolen 

57,346 
6,480 

Lace  curtains 

714 

Laces  and  embroideries: 

Cambric—    ,— 

All  other  articles 

4,390 

636,595 

11,287 

786 

9,877 

2,368 

Total 

Linen 

4,748,651 

1,503,998 

Metal 

Silk,  artificial 

Torchon 
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There  were  no  declared  exports  to  the  insuhir  possessions  of  the 
United  States  last  year,  except  cotton  laces  valued  at  $2,392.  No 
American  goods  were  returned  in  1915  from  Plauen. 

MARKNEUKIRCHEN  AGENCY. 
By  Coiisnlnr  Agent   W.  Bruce   Wallace,  March   14. 

The  crisis  caused  by  the  war  had  almost  passed  toward  the  end  of 
1914,  and  the  prospects  for  1915  were  quite  good.  January  was  nor- 
mal, and  by  February  over-sea  connections  had  been  resumed  with 
full  vigor  and  a  comparatively  prosperous  year  was  expected.  Al- 
most all  over-sea  exports  stopped  in  March;  although  resumed  in 
scattered  instances  as  opportunities  for  export  were  presented, 
they  were  of  but  little  influence  on  the  situation.  Trade  with 
friendly  and  neutral  European  countries  is  said  to  have  been  good. 

The  "domestic  trade,  while  not  good,  was  still  better  than  the  trend 
of  business  during  the  latter  part  of  1914  foreshadowed.  Few  or- 
ders had  been  placed,  but  as  conditions  improved  in  1915  goods  were 
ordered  to  fill  the  depleted  stocks.  The  army  was  a  good  customer 
for  accordions,  band  instruments,  and  harmonicas. 

The  Musical-Instrument  Industry  Depressed. 

The  preponderant  industry  of  this  district  is  the  manufacture  of 
musical  instruments  and  toys  known  to  the  trade  as  "  musical  mer- 
chandise "  or  small  goods.  There  are  other  industries,  but  the  pros- 
perity of  the  district  as  a  whole  depends  on  the  situation  of  the 
musical-instrument  industry.  A  great  decrease  in  the  production  of 
musical  instruments  in  1915  was  caused  by  the  war,  the  main  rea- 
sons being  the  loss  of  markets  and  lack  of  raw  material  and  the  with- 
drawal of  men  from  the  industry.  While  these  reasons  are  general 
and  explain  themselves,  still  the  latter  reason  is  of  peculiar  interest 
in  connection  with  this  industry.  The  manufacture  of  musical  in- 
struments is  principally  a  domestic  industry,  and  although  machines 
are  used  in  manufacturing  certain  instruments,  handwork  predomi- 
nates. The  withdrawal  of  skilled  instrument  makers  from  the  trade 
therefore  curtailed  the  production  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  indus- 
tries where  their  jDlaces  could  be  filled  by  women  and  girls. 

There  are  sufficient  orders  to  furnish  full  employment  when  once 
normal  relations  are  resumed.  Owing  to  this  fact  and  to  the  result- 
ing lack  of  raw  material,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  general  increase  in 
price  for  the  finished  article. 

The  General  Industrial  Situation — "War  Supplies. 

The  musical-instrument  industry  of  this  district  requires  great 
skill  and  talent.  In  some  domestic  industries,  in  which  the  work  is 
mechanical  and  the  opportunities  of  individuality  slight,  the  earn- 
ings barely  enable  the  family  to  exist.  This  is  only  true  in  Mark- 
neukirchen  and  vicinity  among  the  makers  of  the  cheapest  instru- 
ments and  parts.  Instrument  makers  as  a  rule  receive  a  good  price 
for  their  product,  and  their  economic  situation  has  been  always  good, 
so  that  they  were  well  prepared  to  meet  the  present  crisis,  and  less 
aid  has  been  required  here  than  in  other  districts. 

One  disadvantage  of  this  industry  at  present  is  that  it  offers  few 
facilities  for  manufacturing  war  supplies.     Other  industries  were 
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more  fortunate,  for  they  could  turn  their  attention  to  supplying 
some  article  necessary  to  the  army. 

A  factory  in  this  district  which  formerly  manufactured  rugs  from 
a  wood-pulp  combination  now  makes  sacks.  Ifc  is  fully  engaged, 
running  day  and  night  and  employing  several  hundred  women  out- 
side the  factory  in  making  sacks.  This  factory  also  manufactures 
twine  and  cord  from  the  same  material  with  seemingly  great  success. 

One  firm  in  this  city  has  installed  new  machinery  and  now^  makes 
tents  and  sand-sacks  for  the  army.  A  large  textile  factory  manu- 
factures bandages  and  is  thus  able  to  employ  its  workmen.  Another 
industry  that  has  benefited  by  the  war  is  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
at  Schoneck.  This  is  both  a  domestic  and  a  factory  industry,  and  all, 
whether  makers  or  manufacturers,  are  fully  employed,  principally 
with  army  contracts.  Employment  is  thus  offered  at  good  wages  to 
those  rendered  idle  in  the  musical-instrument  industry. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  from  Markneukirchen. 

There  was  a  great  lack  of  shipping  facilities  for  exporting  to  the 
United  States  in  1914,  and  the  American  cotton  steamers  to  Bremen 
were  becoming  an  important  factor  in  relieving  this  congestion  at 
the  beginning  of  1915.  Goods  from  this  district  were  being  sent  in 
increasing  quantities  by  these  steamers  until  their  withdrawal  from 
this  route.  The  export  for  January  was  almost  no^rmal,  and  rose  in 
February  to  that  of  former  j^ears,  but  decreased  after  this  month. 
There  was  a  revival  of  exports  in  October  and  November,  but  in 
December  they  amounted  to  only  $22,500,  a  decrease  of  70  per  cent, 
even  as  compared  with  December,  1914. 

The  total  exports  for  1915  showed  a  decrease  of  $353,440.  The 
greatest  decrease  was  in  musical  instruments  and  amounted  to 
$256,575.  The  greatest  relative  decrease  was  in  raw  catgut,  used  for 
sutures,  namely  $17,089,  or  70  per  cent,  and  was  caused  by  the 
embargo  placed  upon  this  article. 

The  declared  values  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  invoiced 
through  the  consular  agency  at  Markneukirchen  in  1914  and  1915 
were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Antiquities 

$9,216 

24,467 
4,804 

412,770 

67, 568 
829 

$5,491 

7,378 
1,114 

156, 195 

44,359 

522 

Rosin,  violin      .     .  - 

$3,223 

9,567 
2,169 
103,330 
2,341 
2,191 

$1,615 

Catgut,  unmanufactured  (for 
sutures) 

Shell    and    mother-of-pearl. 

4,761 

Hair,  horse  (for  bows) 

Musical    instnunents,    and 

Silk  manufactures  (strings)... 
Toys  (harmonicas) 

3,861 
62,687 

parts  of,  etc.: 
Musical  instruments,  and 

Wood,  unmanufactured 

All  other  articles 

584 
4C8 

Total 

Strings  for  musical  instru- 

642,475 

289,035 

ments- 
Catgut          

Steel  or  other  metal. . . 

The  declared  exports  from  Markneuldrchen  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  consisted  of  musical  instruments  and  strings  valued  at  $2,466 
in  1915,  as  compared  with  $2,527  in  1914.  There  were  no  shipment-s 
to  Hawaii  or  Porto  Rico  and  no  returned  American  goods. 
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46  SUPPLEMENT   TO    COMMERCE   REPOETS. 

SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 

COBURG. 

By  Consul  General  William  J.  Pilte,  March  21. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  products  of  the  factories  of  the  Coburg 
consular  district  goes  into  foreign  markets  in  normal  times,  but 
owing  to  existing  conditions  many  of  the  ordinary  activities  of 
the  district  are  suspended.  The  difficulty  of  securing  raw  material 
from  abroad  has  also  had  its  effect  in  restricting  the  output. 

To  how  great  an  extent  the  United  States  is  dependent  for  its 
supply  of  dolls  and  toys  upon  Coburg  in  normal  times  is  shown 
by  statistics  which  give  the  total  value  in  these  lines  imported  by  the 
United  States  in  1914  as  $9,090,000,  of  which  $4,138,000  worth  were 
invoiced  through  the  Coburg  consulate  general  and  the  consular 
agency. 

The  energies  of  the  basket  and  willow-ware  manufacturers  were 
diverted  in  1915  to  the  special  requirements  of  an  extraordinary 
demand. 

In  cotton  spinning,  which  provides  employment  for  perhaps 
20,000  people,  conditions  are  better  than  were  predicted  a  year  ago. 
The  mills  are  running  four  or  five  days  every  week,  although  at 
short  hours,  with  a  force  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  ordinary 
working  capacity. 

Securing  a  Market  for  American  Products. 

A  serious  mistake  is  often  made  by  American  export  houses  in 
failing  to  appreciate  that  catalogues  beautifully  illustrated,  em- 
bossed, and  printed  in  English  are  not  sufficiently  valuable  as  agents 
to  overcome  the  competition  of  persons  actually  on  the  ground. 
Their  expense  is  far  beyond  any  possible  benefits  which  may  be 
derived  from  them. 

The  success  of  an  American  export  firm  depends  upon  the  serious- 
ness with  which  it  takes  up  the  question.  It  must  learn  personally 
the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  district,  how  to  meet  its  require- 
ments, how  to  offset  competition,  and  how  to  conform  to  the  fixed 
rules  of  trade  with  which  its  prospective  customers  are  already 
familiar.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  success  achieved  by  Amer- 
ican importers  in  this  district,  which  is  probably  not  exceptional, 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  concessions  in  matters  of  credit  terms, 
prices,  etc.,  and  includes  the  establishment  of  local  branch  houses  or 
connections  with  important  selling  agencies.  The  direct  sale  of 
goods  to  large  importing  concerns  situated  in  the  principal  cities  is 
sometimes  effected. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Coburg  in  1915, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  12  months,  is  due,  of  course,  to  a 
lack  of  adequate  shipping  facilities.  The  items  showing  the  most 
conspicuous  decreases  are  dolls  and  toys,  steel  balls  and  ball  bearings, 
willow  goods,  and  hops. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  declared  values  of  the  articles  in- 
voiced at  the  Coburg  consulate  general  and  shipped  to  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  years  1914  and  1915: 


Articles. 


Artificial  flowers 

Artificial  glass  eyes 

Balata  belting . .". 

Beer 

Colors,  dry 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Dolls  and  toys 

Embroidery". 

Gelatin 

Glass  beads  (artificial  pearls).. 

Glass  buttons 

Glassware,  chemical 

Glove  leather 

Guns 

Hams,  sausage 

Hardware 

Hops 

Linen 

Machinery 

Manganese  oxide 


1914 


$3, 883 

1,233 

5,835 

83, 453 

10, 557 

13, 605 

511,773 

5,425 

162, 680 

148,950 

10,549 

136, 468 

20,002 

13,677 

10,477 

10,382 

253,741 

1,203 

3, 154 

13,319 


1915 


J3,019 

725 


4, 837 

4,132 

457 

79,914 

237 

61,444 

51,139 

10, 241 

62, 294 

1,911 

2,855 


741 

24,285 

1,032 


3,329 


Articles. 


Marbles: 

China 

Glass 

Medicinal  preparations 

Metal  ware 

Paper  ware 

Porcelain  and  stoneware 

Rags 

Slate  pencils  and  slates 

Steel  and  iron  ware 

Steel  balls  and  ball  bearings. 

Thermometers 

Willow  ware 

Willows,  prepared  for  manu- 
facture   

AVoodenware 

Woolens 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1914 


$7,136 
7,489 


27, 288 

10,112 
578, 109 

12,901 
1,750 

25, 264 
238, 786 

26,708 
318, 306 

23, 291 
14,340 
92, 664 
14,124 


2, 818,  700 


1915 


$2, 626 

1,022 

579 

0, 730 

1,038 

302,759 


8,102 
15,001 

6,897 
80, 014 

9,777 
5, 280 
2,794 
1,187 


,757,118 


No  invoices  were  certified  for  shipments  to  Hawaii,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Porto  Rico.  There  were  no  American  goods  returned. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  Sonneherg  Agency. 

The  following  table  shows  the  declared  values  of  the  articles 
voiced  at  the  Coburg  consulate  general  and  shipped  to  the  United 
the  United  States  during  the  calendar  years  1914  and  1915 :  -     ■ 


Articles. 


Beads  (imitation  pearls).. 

Brushes,  artists' 

China  and  porcelain  ware. 

Clocks,  alabaster 

Dolls,  and  parts  of 

Dominoes 

Earthen     and     crockery 

ware 

Embroideries,  cotton 

Flowers,  artificial  wax 

Fringes,  beaded 

Glass  tubes 

Glassware  n .  e.  s 

Gold   and   silver    plated 

ware 

Hones 

Kitchen  utensils: 

Aluminum 

Enaraeled 

Knives,  pocket 

Laces,  cotton 

Masks 

Mats,  splash 


$16, 557 

571 

200, 502 

1,190 

2,172,772 

10, 241 

15,568 
10,  717 


1,379 
9, 538 


3,283 
616 


a3, 575 
27, 736 


11,364 
20, 842 


$7,686 


303, 

1, 

1,360, 


10 

709 

1 

5 
5 

433 
732 
963 

Articles. 


Metal  goods  (candlehold- 
ers,  etc.) 

Mirrors 

Models,  anatomical 

Musical  goods 

Needles,  hand  sewing 

Nickel  goods  (table 
stands,  etc.) 

Paint  boxes 

Paper  goods 

Pencil  boxes 

Pins,  ordinary 

Post-card  albums 

Rule ;,  folding 

Scissors 

Thermometers 

Tinsel 

Tooth  brushes,  celluloid. 

Towels,  linen 

Toys 

Willow  ware 


Total. 


$16,032 

6,707 

1,849 

13, 458 

251 

3, 385 
20, 905 
7,970 
3,132 
2  592 
"'989 
1,030 
980 
5,615 


7,465 

1,478 

1, 448, 720 

27,690 


4, 136, 709 


$7, 291 
792 
899 

16,501 

889 


10,935 
24, 259 
3,231 
1,696 
1,757 
2. 100 
272 
2,199 
1,000 
3,629 


1,124,407 
6,881 


2,950,921 


No  invoices  were  certified  at  the  Sonneberg  agency  for  shipments 
to  Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  Porto  Kico.  There  were  no 
returned  American  goods. 
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